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Srxce the slowly moving cycles of the nations first began 

Has the world been curs’d and sadden’d by the selfishness of 
man ; 

And the student of the people can but count this saying true, 

That the many toil and struggle for the pleasure of the few. 


Yet, O Freedom ! — labor’s birthright ! — not for aye shalt thou be 
sold 

For the scanty mess of pottage, granted by the power of gold. 

Lo, a brighter day is dawning; on tow’rd vast reforms we range ; 

In the world’s deep heart is throbbing presage of a wondrous 
change. 


And the timepiece of the ages soon shall strike the fateful hour 
When the tyrant’s arm shall tremble, and the people learn their 


pow’r. 

Surely they have been full patient! —they by whom the world is 
sav’d. 

By the wealth which they created, have they borne to be 
enslav’d. 


They whose fingers, gnarl’d and stunt’d, humble in their task 

sublime, 
Bear the sacred ark of progress down the thorny path of time. 
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Work alone has sent the steam car plunging thro’ the prairie 
vast, 
And the mighty ocean vessel speeding on before the blast. 


Labor wrested priceless treasures from the grim, unyielding hills, 

Crown’d the slope with steepled cities, gemm’d the stream with 
fruitful mills ; 

Work has made the laughing harvest dimple ev’ry barren plain ; — 

Yet the workman toils unquestion’d, and the spoiler reaps the 
gain. 


O the shame! the deep injustice! they to whom all wealth is due! 
Fore’d to drain that bitter cup which only poverty doth brew! 
Yet the light is surely breaking! now at last the time is ripe ; 
Even now a nobler rule is heralded by voice and type. 


Ay! no longer, as of yore, do toilers walk in mute despair, 

Yielding in pathetic silence to the cruel yoke they wear. 

They have spoken! they have spoken!—they who toil and suf- 
fer so, 

And the world is fore’d to listen to their liturgy of woe. 


O the voice of Right, once hearken’d, never can be still’d to rest; 
Evil recognized is truly evil more than half redress’d. 

Life is hard, the toilers tell us; O how sore the daily need! 

O how paltry is the pittance granted us by ruthless greed! 


Oftentimes we see the shadow of starvation drawing near, 

Till the cradles turn to coffins, and the bed becomes a bier. 

We behold our wives and mothers struggling for the means of 
life, 

Till they grow unsex’d, unwoman’d, in the fierce and sordid 
strife. 


And we see the haughty spoiler, dwelling in voluptuous ease, 

While our babes, within his coal mine, drag the burden on their 
knees. 

O, the blank, unvaried serfdom! O, the needs unsatisfied! 

O, the dreary, dreary homes where want doth evermore abide! 
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Not for us is Nature’s beauty ; not for us the joy it yields, 
When the first sweet lark of Maytime carols in the sunlight 
fields. 


O the blessed light of day is dimm’d by spectres grim and 
gaunt; 
Grisly shapes of cold and hunger, phantoms of impending want. 


And we toil in mines and fact’ries, till we scarce can hold it true, 
That in distant lanes the lilies blossom under skies of blue. 

O the spoiler owns vast acres! Weare granted, by his grace, 
At the end of life’s long torture, just a narrow burial-place. 


It is truth the toiler speaks! nay, more, the sting of all his 
pain 

Is, that they for whom he labors, view him with profound disdain. 

“Toil is noble,” sings the poet, and the world takes up the cry; 

But the conduct of the social gives the apothegm the lie. 


O the world’s accepted code — deny it, dreamer, tho’ ye may ! — 
Long ago declar’d the toiler fashion’d of a coarser clay. 

By the priest within his pulpit, by the proud and silken dame, 
By the lily-finger’d idler, labor is accounted shame. 


Rank is worshipp’d, wealth respected, ay! the swindler, if his plan 

Fills with yellow gold his coffer, suffers not the social ban. 

But the toiler, plain, unletter’d — he from scorn is not exempt. 

Merchant, banker, nabob, lawyer, treat him with a bland con- 
tempt. 


Ay! “he lacks the finer graces, it is meet he bears the yoke ; 
Fit to delve and spin, but never fit to mix with cultur’d folk.” 
O the false, unequal standards! O the crooked ways of life! 
O the base, ignoble dealings, of this petty human strife! 


Shame to hold that work is shameful! When the toiler gains his 
due, 

Men shall deem the gilded idler hardly fit to latch his shoe. 

And the time is coming, coming! soon the Right shall reign su- 
preme. 

Even now Reform draws near the vast fulfilment of our dream. 
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From the serried ranks of labor springs a leader, here and there. 

Now at last they rouse to action; they have waken’d from 
despair. 

Far along life’s endless turmoil, thro’ the voices of the world, 

Lo, the challenge of the toilers like a thunderbolt is hurled. 


O their sight, no longer darkened by the mist of hopeless tears, 

Dwells upon the star of hope, that shines above the unborn years. 

“By what right,” they ask, “O spoiler! hast thou dared to claim 
as thine 

Earth’s divinest myrrh and manna, life’s most precious oil and 
wine ? 


“False thou art to freedom, justice! traitor to thy fellow-man! — 
Infidel to right and truth! destroyer of fair Nature’s plan! 

O thy foot is on the toiler! yet be not too sure, too sure 

That we live, O haughty master, but to suffer and endure! 


Thou hast coin’d thy golden eagles, O thou alchemist accurs’d, 

From the tears of helpless babes, of mothers hunger’d and athirst. 

Yet bethink thee now, O spoiler! dealing in thine hellish arts. 

Thou dost play with men,—not puppets,—men, with human 
heads and hearts. 


O like Damocles of old thou sittest at the festal-board, 

While with naked blade above thee, hangs the hair-suspended 
sword! 

In the glad, benignant future, as the files of time unroll, 

Thou shalt find the workman’s triumph blazon’d on the mighty 
scroll. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. — SOME INTER- 
ESTING CASES. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 

I AM to tell some stories; others are to explain them — 
if they can. Not that I mean to shirk any responsibility. 
I am ready with my opinions as to what seems to me reason- 
able in the way of theory, and what unreasonable, only I do 
not propose to dogmatize; and I am ready to listen to the 
suggested explanations of anybody else. 

The one thing I know about these stories is that they are 
true. I say this advisedly and weighing my words. If in 
the case of any one of them, I only think or believe it is true, 
I shall say so; but nearly all of them I know to be true — 
know it in the same sense in which I use the word of that 
which is scientifically demonstrated. 

These stories will lead us into the realm of the super- 
normal. I do not say supernatural, because I do not 
believe in any supernatural. In my way of looking at 
the universe, I regard all that is as natural. If, for 
example, there are invisible beings who can take part 
in the events of our lives, their being invisible does 
not make them either unnatural or supernatural. A 
blind man would have no right to regard other people as 
supernatural merely because he could not see them. Science 
makes it purely rational for us to believe in the possibility 
of the existence and activity of persons we cannot see. 
Our senses are limited; so it is only a question of fact and 
evidence. But certain things may transcend the range of 
our ordinary or normal experience. For clearness of thought, 
then, let us call these supernormal. 

If the claim is made that some supernormal thing has 
occurred, it is only reasonable that people should demand 
adequate proof. The chances are against it, by as much as 
the normal is more common than the supernormal. If some 
one tells us that he has just seen on the street a dark-haired 
man dressed in gray, we do not ask for evidence of such a 
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fact; but if he tells us that, while he was looking at him, 
he faded out of sight and disappeared, we naturally and 
rightly doubt the reality of his experience. We know that 
people can be mistaken; we know that they sometimes lie; 
we know that, in certain conditions of the brain, men think 
they see when no objective reality corresponds with their 
vision. The probabilities, then, are in favor of some one of 
these explanations. 

But that a real, conscious, intelligent being may exist and 
not be visible to normal eyes; that such a being may be 
seen at one time by a particular person and not at another; 
that he may be seen by one person and not by others, — 
there is nothing in all this that contravenes scientific 
possibility. It is notas if a man should tell us that he knew 
of a country where water did not freeze at 32° Fahrenheit. 
The scientifically impossible is one thing; while the im- 
probable, the uncommon, or the supernormal, is quite 
another thing. The supernormal may be true. While, then, 
the probabilities are against it, the proof may be such as to 
render it credible. Indeed, it is conceivable that the proof 
may become so strong as to make incredulity absurd and 
unscientific. The attitude of caution is rational; but the 
attitude of those who “know” a thing cannot be true, 
merely because it is unusual, or because it does not fit into 
the theory of things which they happen to hold —this is 
irrational. 

What looks like proof of certain supernormal happenings 
has been accumulating so rapidly during the last few years, 
that public attention has been turned in this direction as 
never before. Psychic investigation is becoming “ respecta- 
ble.” It will be fortunate for it if it does not become a 
fashionable fad for those who want a new sensation. It is 
curious, and would be ludicrous were it not sad, to watch 
the progress of these things. “ You ought to be thankful to 
me,” said John Weiss one morning, as I met him on Wash- 
ington Street, “for I have been killed to make room for 
you.” Yes, brave men were professionally and socially 
killed, to make our religious liberty possible. And now 
even the “ Orthodox” get great credit for being “ liberal,” 
and the blood-bought liberty is the hobby of snobs. Always 
some Winkelreid makes way for liberty at the price of fatal 
thrusts of spears. 
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A world-famous man, Church of England clergyman and 
scientist in one, said to me one day, “I do not talk about 
my psychic experiences and knowledge with everybody. I 
used to think all who had anything to do with these things 
were fools; and I do not enjoy being called a fool.” But 
now the danger is that the society fools will go to dabbling 
in the matter. Said another man to me, a scholar known on 
two continents, “ Suppose you and I should come to believe, 
it would only be a couple more cranks!” But it begins to 
look as though the “cranks” might get to be in the major- 
ity, when a famous German philosopher can say that “ The 
man who any longer denies clairvoyance does not show 
that he is prejudiced; he only shows that he is ignorant.” 

So much by way of preface to my stories. It seems to me 
that all these points, at least, ought to be kept in mind by 
one who reads them and seriously tries to think out what 
they may mean. Now to the stories themselves. 

I. Let me begin by telling about some rappings. Do 
these ever occur except in cases where they are purposely 
produced? Are they always a trick? A vast amount of 
ingenuity has been expended by those who have thought 
they could explain these things as the work of toe joints or 
other anatomical peculiarities. It will be something to 
find out that genuine raps do occur, whatever theory may 
be adopted in explanation of them. 

I know a regular physician living not a thousand miles from 
Boston. His wife, I should call a psychic, though she does not 
call herself so. Neither she nor her husband has ever had 
anything to do with spiritualism, nor are they believers. 
Where they formerly lived they were continually troubled 
by strange and unaccountable happenings; but though 
they moved to their present residence, the happenings — with 
one important exception—have not ceased. No attempt 
has been made to reduce these happenings to order, or to 
find out whether there is any discoverable intelligence con- 
nected with them. The doctor vaguely holds the opinion 
that they indicate some abnormal nervous condition on the 
part of his wife. So far the whole matter has been treated 
from that point of view. But what is it that happens? 
Sometimes, for two hours on a stretch, the doctor and his 
wife are kept wide awake at night by loud rappings on the 
headboard of their bed. In accordance with his nervous 
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theory, the doctor will hold his wife with one arm, while the 
hand of the other arm is pressed against the headboard, in 
the attempt thus to put an end to the disturbance. Said 
the doctor to me one day, “ If anybody thinks these rappings 
are not genuine, I should like to have him go through some 
of my experiences.” 

He and his wife will be sitting by the drawing-room table 
of an evening. They will be conscious of a stream of cold 
air passing by them,—an accompaniment of psychic facts 
well known to investigators, —and then the “trouble” will 
begin. Sometimes it is only raps. At other times they will 
hear a noise on the floor of the room above, and will think 
their boy has fallen out of bed; but on going up to see, 
they find him quietly asleep. Sometimes there will be a 
loud crash in the corner of the room over the furnace regis- 
ter, as though a basket of crockery had been thrown down 
and broken. They occupy the house alone, and have no 
other way of explaining these unpleasant facts than the one 
alluded to above. 

I give this case because of the undoubted occurrence of these 
things in the house of one who is not a believer nor even an 
investigator. There is no expectancy or invitation of them, 
or any superstitious attitude of mind towards them. They 
are, in this case, plain, bold, apparent facts, as real as is break- 
fast or supper, or the existence of a brick in the sidewalk. 

The “ one important exception ” referred to above is this: 
In the house they formerly occupied, the doctor’s wife some- 
times saw the figure of a woman. Others were said to have 
seen it also. It was never visible to the doctor. There is 
the story of a tragic death which connects this woman with 
this particular house. Those who believe in haunted houses 
would thus be able to explain why this figure is never seen 
in the house at present occupied by the doctor’s family. 

Here there are raps not to be explained as the conscious, 
purposed work of any visible person; nor can they be ex- 
plained as the result of the shrinking of boards, as the work 
of rats or mice, or in any ordinary way. Starting with facts 
like these, many persons have supposed themselves to get 
into communication with invisible intelligences who had 

taken these ways of attracting attention. Nothing of this 
sort has been even attempted here. I simply set forth the 
facts and the reality of the raps. 
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II. I will now tell a brief story of one of my own expe- 
riences in this line. 

Until within the past year or two there lived in New 
York City a lady who, when a girl, had been somewhat 
known as a **medium.” But for twenty or thirty years she 
led a quiet home life with her husband, a well-known 
business-man. But intimates n the house told stories of 
remarkable occurrences. For example, a friend of this family 
has told me how, when at breakfast, after having spent the 
night there, raps would come on the table; and by means 
of them, how long and pleasant conversations would be held 
with those who once had walked the earth, but now were in 
the unseen. This is his belief. 

Having occasion to pass through New York, this friend, 
above referred to, gave me a letter of introduction, saying he 
knew I would be welcomed if I called at the house of this 
lady. I had never seen her, nor she me, but one morning 
I presented myself with my letter. I was shown into the 
back parlor. Carpenters were at work on a conservatory 
opening out of this room where the lady had received me. 
They made more or less noise, but not enough to interfere 
with our conversation. Soon I began to hear raps,,appar- 
ently on the floor, and then in different parts of the room. 
On this, the lady remarked, simply, “ Evidently there is 
some one here who wishes to communicate with you. Let us 
go into the front parlor, where it will be quieter.” This we 
did, the raps following us, or rather beginning again as 
soon as we were seated. At her suggestion I then took 
pencil and paper (which I happened to have in my bag), and 
sat at one side of a marble-top table, while she sat at the 
other side in a rocker and some distance away. Then she said, 
“ As one way of getting at the matter, suppose you do this: 
You know what friends you have in the spirit world. 
Write now a list of names —any names you please, real or 
fictitious, only among them somewhere include the names of 
some friends in the spirit world who, you think, might like 
to communicate with you, if such a thing were possible.” 
I then began. I held a paper so that she could not possibly 
have seen what I wrote, even though she had not been so 
far away. I took special pains that no movement or facial 
expression should betray me. Meantime she sat quietly 
rocking and talking. As I wrote, perhaps at the eighth or 
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tenth name, I began to write the name of a lady friend who had 
not been long dead. I had hardly written the first letter before 
there came three loud, distinct raps. Then my hostess said, 
« This friend of yours, of course, knows where she died. Write 
now a list of places, including in it the place of her death, 
and see if she will recognize it.” This I did, beginning with 
Vienna, and so on with any that occurred to me. Again, I 
had hardly begun to write the real name, when once more 
came the three raps. And so on, concerning other matters. 
I speak of these only as specimens. 

Now, I cannot say that in this particular case the raps 
were not caused by the toe joints of the lady. The thing 
that puzzles me, in this theory, is as to how the toe joints 
happened to know the name of my friend, where she died, 
etc., which facts the lady herself did not know, and never 
had known. 

Certain theories, as explanations of certain facts, are 
already regarded as demonstrated by those familiar with the 
results of psychic investigation. Among these are hypno- 
tism, clairvoyance, telepathy, and the agency of the sub 
conscious self as active about matters with which the 
conscious self is not familiar. Can the simplest, genuine rap 
be explained as coming under either of these? No one has 
the slightest idea how, and as yet there is nothing in this 
direction that, even by courtesy, can be called a theory; but 
it may be possible that these raps are produced by psychic 
power. If so,as in Case I., the psychic herself does not know 
even that she does it, much less how. Are they the work of 
the sub-conscious self? No sub-conscious self has ever 
claimed to do it. And if so, from what source does this 
sub-conscious self, as in Case II., obtain a knowledge of facts 
the psychic never knew? To explain these cases in accord- 
ance with any yet accepted theories, mind-reading must also be 
introduced. This New York lady must have been able, not 
only to produce the raps, consciously or unconsciously, but 
also to read my mind and tell me things she never knew 
before. But these things, if they do no more, reveal such 
an extension of mental power as to lead us into a world 
vastly unlike that which is recognized by ordinary scientific 
theories; and it may be well for us to be on our guard lest 
we invent theories more decidedly supernormal than the 
facts we seek to explain. 
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III. I will now tell a story that will be explained as a 
case of telepathy. The date of the occurrence is April last, 
and the place Boston. For eight years Dr. B. and his 
mother had lived together in Odessa, a city in the southern 
part of Russia. Their relation was one of peculiar de- 
pendence and tenderness, as they had no other relatives 
living. The doctor left Odessa a year ago last fall. A close 
correspondence was kept up, it being their plan that the 
mother was to join him here as soon as he determined on a 
place of residence and matters were properly arranged. On 
Monday, April 27, the doctor received a letter telling him 
she was in the best of health, and full of anticipated joy over 
their speedy reunion. The doctor himself was growing 
happy and excited over the prospect. There was nothing, 
therefore, in the situation even to hint anything but happi- 
ness. But on April 28 at 2.30 a. M., the doctor awoke, 
trembling from head to foot and in the greatest excitement. 
He awoke out of a most vivid dream. He was in Odessa, 
and his mother was taking leave of him, and saying, “ God 
bless you, my boy! I shall never see you again here.” 
The next day, or the same day, i. e., the 28th, he told this 
dream to some friends. (I have this from the friends as well 
as from himself, so there is no doubt as to the order of the 
events.) During the morning of Wednesday, April 29, the 
doctor received a telegram from a friend in New York, saying, 
« Arrive 8 Pp. M., Boston. Expect you depot or Hotel Ven- 
dome.” This troubled him a little, taken in connection with 
his dream; for there was no ordinary known reason for a 
visit from this friend at this particular time. 

And this fact needs to be inserted right here. On 
Wednesday morning early, a friend called at the doctor’s 
room, and found that he had been so excited and had 
suffered so the night before, that he had come in and thrown 
himself on his lounge in his clothes, and without removing 
even his overcoat, and so had passed the night, so absorbed 
in his forebodings that he was hardly conscious of what he 
was doing. 

On Wednesday evening, then, the 29th, he met his friend 
from New York. After two hours of preliminary talk, in 
which he tried to prepare him for bad news, he handed him 
a cablegram in German. This cablegram asked him to 
indulgently prepare the doctor for the news, and then tell 
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him of the death of his mother. The hour of her death 
coincided precisely with the time of the doctor’s dream. 
Not only this, she died holding the hand of the friend who 
had sent the cablegram; and in her wanderings, she 
imagined she was talking to the doctor, and taking leave of 
him in the precise words that he had heard in his dream. 

What, then, are these souls or spirits or minds of ours that 
can communicate from Russia to Boston by some psychic line 
whose wonder turns telegraph and telephone to common- 
place? One case like this might be explained as merely a 
coincidence. But so many have been carefully traced and 
verified that the theory of coincidence becomes too irrational 
even to consider. 

IV. My fourth story goes far beyond any of these, and, 
— well, I will ask the reader to decide as to whether there 
is any help in hypnotism or clairvoyance or mind-reading, 
or any of the selves of the psychic, conscious, or sub-conscious. 

Early on Friday morning, Jan. 18, 1884, the steamer 
«City of Columbus,” en route from Boston to Savannah, was 
wrecked on the rocks off Gay Head, the southwestern point 
of Martha’s Vineyard. Among the passengers was an elderly 
widow, the sister-in-law of one of my friends, and the mother 
of enother. 

This lady, Mrs. K., and her sister, Mrs. B., had both been 
interested in psychic investigation, and had held sittings 
with a psychic whom I will call Mrs. E. Mrs. B. was in 
poor health, and was visited regularly for treatment on every 
Monday by the psychic, Mrs. E. On occasion of these profes- 
sional visits, Mrs. B. and her sister, Mrs. K., would frequently 
have asitting. This Mrs. E., the psychic, had been known toall 
the parties concerned for many years, and was held in the high- 
est respect. She lived in a town fifteen or twenty miles from 
Boston. This, then, was the situation of affairs when the 
wreck of the steamer took place. 

The papers of Friday evening, January 18, of course con- 
tained accounts of the disaster. On Saturday, January 19, 
Dr. K., my friend, the son of Mrs. K., hastened down to the 
beach in search of the body of his mother. No trace what- 
ever was discovered. He became satisfied that she was 
among the lost, but was not able to find the body. 
Saturday night he returned to the city. Sunday passed by. 
On Monday morning, the 21st, Mrs. E. came from her coun- 
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try home to give the customary treatment to her patient, 
Mrs. B. Dr. K. called on his aunt while Mrs. E. was there, 
and they decided to have a sitting, to see if there would 
come to them anything that even purported to be news from 
the missing mother and sister. Immediately Mrs. K. 
claimed to be present; and along with many other matters, 
she told them three separate and distinct things which, if 
true, it was utterly impossible for either of them to have 
known. 

1. She told them that, after the steamer had sailed, she 
had been able to exchange her inside stateroom for an out- 
side one. All that any of them knew, was that she had been 
obliged to take an inside room, and that she did not want it. 

2. She told them that she played whist with some 
friends in the steamer saloon during the evening; and she 
further told them the names of the ones who had made up 
the table. 

3. Then came the startling and utterly unexpected 
statement,—— “I do not want you to think of me as having 
been drowned. I was not drowned. When the alarm came, I 
was in my berth. Being frightened, I jumped up, and rushed 
out of the stateroom. In the passage-way, I was suddenly 
struck a blow on my head, and instantly it was over. So do 
not think of me as having gone through the process of drown- 
ing.” Then she wenton to speak of the friends she had found, 
and who were with her. This latter, of course, could not be 
verified. But the other things could be. It was learned, through 
survivors, that the matter of the stateroom and the whist, even 
to the partners, was precisely as had been stated. But how 
to verify the other statement, particularly as the body had not 
been discovered ? 

All this was on Monday, the 21st. On Tuesday, the 22d, 
the doctor and a friend went again to the beach. After a 
prolonged search among the bodies that had been recovered, 
they were able to identify that of the mother. And they 
found the right side of the head all crushed in by a blow. 

The impression made on the doctor, at the sitting on Mon- 
day, was that he had been talking with his mother. The 
psychic, Mrs. E., is not a clairvoyant, and there were many 
things connected with the sitting that made the strong im- 
pression of the mother’s present personality. In order to have 
obtained all these facts, related under numbers 1, 2, and 8, 
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the psychic would have had to be, not only clairvoyant, but 
to have gotten into mental relations with several different 
people at the same time. The reading of several different 
minds at once, and also clairvoyant seeing, not only of the 
bruised body, but of facts that took place on the Friday previous 
(this being Monday), — all these multiplex and diverse opera- 
tions, going on simultaneously, make up a problem that the 
most ardent advocate of telepathy, as a solvent of psychic 
facts, would hardly regard as reasonably coming within its 
scope. 

Let us look at it clearly. Telepathy deals only with 
occurrences taking place at the time. I do not know of a case 
where clairvoyance is even claimed to see what were once 
facts, but which no longer exist. ‘Then there must have 
been simultaneous communication with several minds. This, 
I think, is not even claimed as possible by anybody. Then 
let it be remembered that Mrs. E. is not conscious of pos- 
sessing either telepathic or clairvoyant power. Such is the 
problem. 

I express no opinion of my own. I only say that the 
doctor, my friend, is an educated, level-headed, noble man. 
He felt sure that he detected undoubted tokens of his mother’s 
presence. If such a thing is ever possible, surely this is the 
explanation most simple and natural. 

V. The only other case I shall be able to find room for in 
this article is a genuine ghost story, all the better for my 
purpose because it is simple and clear cut in every particular. 
It is perfectly authentic, and true beyond any sort of 
question. 

The lady who furnishes me the facts is a parishioner, and 
a distant connection. In the year 1859, Mrs. S. and Mrs. C. 
were living in two different towns in the State of Maine. 
Both were Methodists, and the husband of Mrs. C. was a 
clergyman of that denomination. My brother, at one time, 
was well acquainted with him, and the family was related to 
my brother’s wife. At this time, in 1859, Mrs. C. was ill 
with dropsy, and her sister, Mrs. 8., was visiting her. They 
both well knew that Mrs. C. could not live for long, and 
that this was to be their last meeting in the body. One day 
they were speaking of the then new and strange belief of 
spiritualism, when Mrs. C. said, “ Mary, if it is true, and it is 
a possible thing, I will come to you after my death.” 
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The day. following, Mrs. S. returned to her home, in 
another part of the State. Some weeks passed by; it was 
now October 4. Mr. S. was away from home, and Mrs. 8. was 
alone with her two daughters. No one was on the premises 
except a farm-hand, who slept in another part of the house. 
As is the common custom in these country towns in Maine, 
the daughters had gone to bed early, and were asleep. They 
were both awakened out of their sleep by their mother, who 
came and told them that their Aunt Melinda was dead, for 
she had just seen her standing in the doorway, in her night- 
dress. They noted the time, and it was 9.50 P.M. 

In those days there were no telegraphs. The mails, even, 
were very irregular, and the post office was four miles away. 
They had heard nothing to make them think that their aunt 
was any nearer death than she had been for a long time. 
Three days after, i. e.,on October 7, news came that Mrs. 
C. had passed away on the evening of October 4, after 
being dressed for bed. At 9.30 they had left her, for a few 
moments, sitting comfortably in her chair. At 10 they 
returned and found her dead, and they said she looked as 
though she had been dead for some minutes. Of course 
when they sent this news, they knew nothing of the fact that, 
by some subtle express, they had been anticipated by at 
least three days. 

I am well aware of the policy of the Psychical Society, and 
that the attempt is made to explain such appearances by 
supposing that the dying friend is able telepathically to 
impress, not ideas only, but images on the minds of distant 
friends, so producing the effect of an objective vision. 
Indeed, I am in sympathy with this attitude on the part of 
the society. Let telepathy and all other well-established 
theories be strained to the utmost. We will go further for 
explanations only when we have to. But there are some 
who think that these theories are already being overweighted. 
No matter. Let them be. For if they break down at last, 
and compel us to go further, some other theory will come as 
a necessity; and the proof at last will seem all the more 
forcible because the conclusion was not jumped at, but came 
when all other explanations had proven futile. 

Here, then, I stop for the present. Not a third of my 
authentic cases have been even alluded to. Many of the 
most striking still remain; for I wished to begin as near 
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the commonplace as possible, and so advance from the less 
to the more complex and difficult. If it shall seem best, 
some more of my stories may be told later on. 

NorTe.—I have not thought best to give names, but I am in possession of names, dates, 


facts of every kind, sufficient to make these what would be called legal evidence in a 
court of justice. 
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FULL-ORBED EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. JOS. RODES BUCHANAN, M.D. 








Wnaat is the true and supreme purpose of education? Is 
it not self-evident that its true purpose is to prepare for a 
successful, happy, and honorable career in life? Is not that 
what all parents desire for their children, and would they 
not most eagerly send them to any institution which prom- 
ised such an education ? 

The old idea of education was comparatively puny and 
trivial. It was merely to acquire familiarity with language 
and the contents of books, without any attempt to develop 
intellectual vigor, honorable principles, practical capacity, 
useful knowledge, and constitutional vigor. Everything 
important was thus neglected, and the product of such edu- 
cation was often totally unfit for an honorable and useful life 
—feeble in health, ignorant of the whole business of life, 
weak in principle, and weaker still in the capacity for inde- 
pendent thought. Some of the worst features of this failure 
were due to the damaging effects of an education which gave 
a liberal supply of useless knowledge, irrational prejudice, 
hereditary superstition, and profound ignorance of the laws 
of life and of social welfare. 

In the language of Milton: “The youth were driven into 
hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and deluded all 
the while with ragged notions of babblements, while they 
expected worthy and delightful knowledge.” 

As recently expressed by Lowe: “It is perfectly wonderful 
that it should have been found possible to waste three years 
of the most active part of life in learning the difference 
between what knowledge they brought, and what they take 
away.” 

The dominant idea to-day is that education should confer 
literary with a little scientific knowledge, and such mental 
discipline as is obtained in acquiring these accomplishments. 

A celebrated college president recently gave his idea of a 
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university as a place where any man could learn anything. 
That seemed to be his highest ideal near the end of the nine- 
teenth century! 

This is a small fragment of the rational conception, and 
compares with a full-orbed education as the little finger com- 
pares with the whole hand, for such culture is the smallest 
of the five elements of a true education, and thousands attain 
eminence without it. Our greatest military and political 
heroes, Washington and Jackson, who towered above their 
cotemporaries, were quite deficient in their literary culture, 
as I know by specimens of their manuscript in my possession. 
They were greatly surpassed in this respect by thousands if 
not millions of the educated who have passed through insig- 
nificant lives, and been forgotten as ephemeral insects, or 
perhaps have sunk in dishonor. Education in the past never 
qualified men for a noble career, and often disqualified them 
by the large amount of artificial ignorance and false views 
of life, and by the impairment of their vital stamina, when 
they gave themselves up too completely to an antiquated 
education by books that ought to have been obsolete, instead 
of preserving their manhood by manly sports and social 
pleasures. 

To-day there is a reaction against this which gives scope 
and encouragement to physical culture, but a very large por- 
tion, fully one third, of the collegiate youth of too scholastic 
Germany are still greatly injured in their education, being 
made myopic, and this impairment of the eyes cannot be pro- 
duced in training without inflicting similar injuries upon 
the whole constitution and the powers ux the mind, for the 
very same methods that impair the eyes and contract the 
vision, make also a mental myopia in restraining the bold, 
out-reaching energies of the mind and body which colleges 
never supposed it their duty to develop. 

Excessive devotion to books is, and ever has been, the 
curse of all educational systems. As a specimen of human- 
ity, the unschooled hunter or Indian warrior, with all 
his senses, faculties, muscles, and social energies highly 
developed, is a nobler example than the over-trained and 
often effeminate scholar, who has lost his manhood in trying, 
by a vicious method, to cultivate one fifth of his nature and 
has failed even in that object, for that is not mental educa- 
tion which does not give useful knowledge, independent 
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thought, capacity for finding the truth, and sound judgment 
in all the affairs of life. 

That mere scholastic education, even when not confined to 
text-book studies, is but one fifth of a complete education, 
and that when confined to text-book training it is not 
more than a tenth of a complete education is obvious, when 
we reflect upon what a complete education should do, or 
every rational thinker would affirm if questioned. 

1. First, it would develop strong physical constitution, 
competent to do, to dare, and to achieve ; competent to 
bear with ease all the burdens of life in any situation. We 
know this to be possible and yet, self-evident as it is, the col- 
leges for centuries have ignored it and allowed the idea to 
be universally accepted that education could not develop the 
physical constitution but must impair it so naturally that it 
would be impracticable to give women a collegiate education, 
because they had not the physical activity to endure so 
exhaustive a process. It is but a few years since this idea 
was set forth in a book by a Harvard professor, but only to 
meet a speedy refutation by the experience of women com- 
peting with men in colleges. 

For this long warfare against the physical development of 
humanity, the colleges are just beginning to atone by tolera- 
ting and even encouraging physical culture. It is to be 
hoped they will soon fully realize their duty by receiving 
poorly developed boys and girls, and returning them strong 
and active. Certainly no institution should be tolerated 
which is not willing todo it. This is the first fifth of a 
truly liberal education without which the whole education 
may become a failure. 

2. As the world lives and advances by labor, work is the 
chief business of life, the chief duty for which education 
should prepare us. If we are not prepared to do our duty in 
sustaining ourselves and those who are dependent upon us, 
we are a burden upon society, and it would have been better 
for the world that we had not been born, or being here should 
die as soon as practicable. 

Uneducated physical ability never produces wealth or 
secures comfort. Nations in that condition are in perpetual 
suffering and ever and anon die by millions, in famine and 
pestilence. 

INDUSTRIAL education makes every man and woman a 
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successful producer, and a contributor to the national wealth, 
places them above the fear of want, and gives them a hope 
of increasing prosperity as they advance in life, and rear 
their children in honor and usefulness. 

To turn loose upon society a young man or woman entirely 
untrained in the great business of life, unprepared to sustain 
themselves in comfort by industry, is about as kind and as 
rational as to toss them into a river before they have learned 
toswim. It is simply adding increased pressure and more 
numerous victims to the great crush and competition of 
ignorant, unskilled labor, which in all nations, even those 
calling themselves Christian, develops everywhere the wail- 
ing agonies of poverty, disease, premature death, demorali- 
zation, despair, debauchery, and crime. And, horrible to 
tell, woman, the source of future generations, is the chief 
victim of this barbarity, everywhere living upon lower wages 
than men, excluded from skilful occupations, and more 
heavily crushed by misfortunes, which, while they bear 
immediately upon her, bear with greater force upon the 
coming race, the helpless victims whom we torture in 
advance by depriving the mothers of that industrial educa- 
tion which alone can redeem them from this suffering. 

Our terribly false education, instead of proffering or favor- 
ing industrial training, has looked upon it with contempt, 
and placed a barrier of scorn between the white-handed indo- 
lent student of Greek and Latin, and the hard-handed toiler 
and consumptive needy women, who are imprisoned by their 
ignorance and the slaughter-house of half-paid labor. That 
a nation’s wealth might be doubled by industrial education, 
that poverty and pauperism might be abolished, while tramps 
would disappear and criminals no longer demand a numerous 
police, are reasons sufficient to inspire enthusiasm and even 
to make some impression on legislative bodies. The appro- 
priations for industrial education, slowly increasing in the 
last twenty years, give promise of the “good time coming,” 
but in the language of Milton, “How long, O Lord, how 
long,” shall this relief be delayed ? shall it wait and wait 
until the exasperated toilers, tired of waiting, are inflamed 
to bloody revolution, which mole-eyed statesmen will not or 
cannot foresee and prevent ? 

Oh for a trumpet-tongued warning in the ears of every 
legislative body of this country: “Forget for a while your 
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party politics and personal measures, for labor constitutes 
the pillars of the republic, and unless it is speedily attended 
to, the republic may fall in convulsions.” 

“But,” says one, “shall the children of the wealthy be taught 
mechanic arts?” Most assuredly! The scions of some royal 
houses in Europe are taught useful trades, and we should be 
even more democratic, if we can. Our gilded youth should 
all be taught (at least as much as the students of technology) 
not only to bring them into intelligent sympathy and frater- 
nity with laborers, and make a true democracy, but for the 
more cogent reason that it is the only true method of intel- 
lectual education. For genuine mental discipline and invig- 
oration of mind, three months of proper industrial training 
is worth more than two years of Latin and Greek, and the 
useful knowledge thus acquired is worth vastly more and is 
combined with common sense. 

3. Physical ability and industrial ability being thus 
secured, what guarantee have we that they will make a suc- 
cess? What security that all may not soon be lost by some 
of the thousand diseases which ravage the nations and which, 
as it is, even now, reduce the life of the laborer to one half 
its normal length? 

Would a sensible architect build a house which the pre- 
vailing winds would be sure to demolish before it had served 
more than half its time? Would he not strengthen it if he 
could easily do so, to withstand any wind ? 

What is the protection needed by the young man or 
woman? Evidently when they start in the journey of life 
they need a perfect chart of the route to be pursued and the 
dangers to be avoided. 

They need a perfect knowledge of the human constitu- 
tion, of its construction, its philosophy, its normal culture, 
in a word, a complete ANTHROPOLOGY, a science not known 
in any university, but which will have its place in all uni- 
versities in the next century. Understanding themselves, 
understanding the philosophy and methods of perfect health — 
methods which are spiritual or ethical as well as physical, — 
they need, also, to know the liabilities to disease, the char- 
acters of disease, and the innumerable resources offered us in 
nature by which disease may be kept at a distance, or may 
be aborted when it approaches. They should have an equip- 
ment of knowledge which properly used would be an insur- 
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ance against all forms of disease not due to the inevitable 
exposures and accidents to which we are all liable, or to 
ancestral inheritance, and which would justify us in saying 
to each, you have no right to be sick unless it is externally 
forced upon you. You should consider any other illness an 
offence against ethics, of which you should not be guilty, 
for to you life and ability are granted, enough for every 
duty, and you have no right to fail in duties by failing in 
health. 

I know that this may seem like claiming too much and 
promising too much; but as an expert in hygienic teaching, 
I affirm that it is practical, and now at the age of seventy- 
seven I can say that I know no departure from health and 
vigor which has not been forced upon me by inevitable cir- 
cumstances, but from which I react as soon as they are 
removed. 

The third demand for education, then, is for HYGIENIC 
ABILITY to carry one buoyantly through life to the end of a 
century, which will be the goal, when hereditary infirmities 
shall have been eliminated from a well-trained generation. 

4. When we have secured physical, industrial, and hygienic 
ability, what else is needed for a successful life? The three 
abilities thus acquired do in themselves largely imply and 
introduce the fourth, for the whole four are associated and 
interwoven, each assisting the other, though we may con- 
sider them separately as if each could exist without the other, 
and thus considering them separately and singly, I affirm 
that there is yet another ability required, another element 
in education without which the first three elements, if the 
fourth were entirely removed, would be useless, so entirely 
useless that it were better the man had never been born than 
to be born without the fourth element, which should be the 
supreme object in all education, but which, alas, has been 
so extensively ignored, as in many cases, to reduce the value 
of all education to a cipher. 

The fourth element will round out the full-orbed educa- 
tion, and transcending in importance all the others, will 
prepare that final evolution of humanity toward which all 
evolutionary history points as the inevitable consummation 
of progress under the law that has governed all periods since 
the Azoic Age. 

This fourth element is the ErH1cAL — the divine element 
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in man, the mighty combination of love, justice, will, dig- 
nity, reverence, truth, sympathy, faith, hope, spirituality, and 
all the virtues that make the perfection of humanity and 
ally man to heaven. 

Without some portion of this the race could not continue 
in existence, with a greater portion civilization becomes 
possible, and in proportion as this element is increased 
progress becomes an ascent to higher and happier conditions, 
while its diminution inevitably brings the decay and down- 
fall of individuals and of nations — society becoming corrupt 
and criminal, living in individual and national bloodshed, 
while woman, crushed into misery, transmits only the legacy 
of this living death to posterity. 

Take away all ethical principle, and the man becomes a 
horrible object, a curse to society and to himself; and his 
intellectual education but renders him more dangerous. 

Happiness or misery, success or failure, depends upon this 
element without which education is worse than vain, and if 
it be in the power of any system of education to develop or 
to cultivate this supreme element, surely its cultivation 
should be the paramount object of all educational institu- 
tions, and those which do not efficiently cultivate it should 
not be tolerated. 

The universal collegiate neglect of this supreme element, 
as well as of the three other elements of a true education, 
argues nothing against the practicability of its culture, for 
it has been amply demonstrated in a few eccentric but well- 
managed institutions that ethical culture may revolutionize 
character, may change young criminals into good citizens, 
and may elevate those who are not criminals far above the 
ethical standard of any adult community known in history 
or in the present day. 

Before giving the practical demonstration let me ask if 
any reader can doubt the rational possibility of this, who 
knows that any or all of our muscles can be educated into 
large development and strength, that the intellect is equally 
susceptible of culture, and that virtues and vices are alike 
-apable of unlimited culture by social influences or early 
training, establishing a character for good or evil, which in 
a few years becomes unchangeable. 

What reason affirms experience has proved, and no one 
will doubt that we can educate downwards or upwards, — 
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that we can send the boy to perdition by turning him loose in 
the streets, in the vicious quarters ofa city, and that we can 
elevate him by a refining education; but how far he can be 
lifted and how permanently sustained is the practical ques- 
tion which experience has answered so fully as to make the 
neglect of ethical education a crime in the authorities that 
permit it, while the examples of its power are so widely 
known. 

At the Rauben Haus, near Hamburg, the lowest class of 
degraded and criminal children were confined in prison. 
Mr. Wichern, in the enthusiasm of love, took charge of this 
prison, filled with youth from seven to sixteen years of age, 
brought them under the control of ethical education, removed 
the walls, the bars and bolts, and developed in the entire mass 
a generous refinement and unselfish loveliness, which has 
never been surpassed or equalled in any institution of which 
I have ever heard, a refinement of nature unknown in Ameri- 
can schools. The facts are unquestionable for they are nar- 
rated by Horace Mann and by Rey. Calvin E. Stowe. 
They were reformed, Mr. Wichern said, “by active occupa- 
tion, music, and Christian love.’’ 

With less of this loving inspiration, and perhaps more 
mechanical methods, the reformatory school of Miltray, 
France, reformed eighty-five per cent. of the juvenile crimi- 
nals sent to it, and the reformatory schools of England for 
criminal youth need no confinement, and are as well behaved 
as the schools of the better classes. They reform two thirds, 
and might achieve a better result were not many of the 
youth the children of felons. 

The State Reform School of Lancaster, Ohio, for criminal 
youth condemned by the courts, under the superintendence 
of Mr. G. W. Flower, had received, up to 1874, in sixteen 
years, about two thousand young criminals, of whom more 
than ninety-five per cent. had been restored to lives of 
respectability and usefulness. 

Ethical education was fearlessly relied upon and there was 
no confinement of the young’criminals by walls, bars, or 
bolts, no corporal punishment and nothing to distinguish it 
from other schools but its systematic industry, its extreme 
good order, its general harmony, and its entire freedom from 
the coarse language, the disorder, and the wanton mischief 
which we generally found in schools. 
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Most encouraging is the fact that in three years or less 
this reformation was effected, and that it was more effective 
with the older than the younger boys, which encourages the 
belief that a large portion of our penitentiary convicts may 
be reformed by the same method. 

Is it not possible for legislative bodies to recognize the 
sublime principles of the Jesus Christ whom they, in words, 
profess to revere, and to realize the brotherhood of all men, 
to realize that those whom an unfortunate inheritance, un- 
fortunate education, unfortunate associations have made a 
moral wreck are our brothers still, and entitled as much as 
the victims of insanity or pestilence to be lifted out of the 
pit of destruction, if it be possible? When we visit our 
criminal brother only in scorn or vengeance, we are really 
participating in his crime by allowing its malignity to enter 
our souls. But perhaps it is too much to hope for such 
humanity when nations are willing to slaughter half a 
million for some petty international dispute, and the prep- 
aration for such a crime is the leading expense of a national 
treasury. How can the poor criminal expect any more mercy 
than the private citizen, guilty only of belonging to another 
nationality? But we may believe the time is coming when the 
slaughter of citizens and the crushing of criminals shall cease. 

Excuse this digression, but is it not proved that by ethical 
education crime can be abolished, as by industrial education 
pauperism and poverty may be abolished, and by hygienic 
education pestilence and premature death may be consigned 
to the limbo of forgotten barbarisms ? 

I do not speak of the fifth element, intellectual education, 
for that is not new, as it has received the blind blundering 
attention of twenty centuries, and is getting into a hopeful 
beginning of rationality. I wish to lay all possible emphasis 
on ethical education, as the world’s saviour, and I do not say 
moral education, for the word moral has been so dwarfed and 
distorted by vulgar usage as to be worthless and incapable 
of expressing its proper meaning; nor do I say religious, for 
that word, too, has been so debased in barbarous ages by 
puerile theologies as to have lost fully half its meaning as 
unfolded by Jesus. Yet the ethical education is in the 
highest degree profoundly moral and religious, in the true 
sense of those words, and makes a character so noble and 
charming that all admire and love it. 
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This is the character which should be the fruit of a full- 
orbed education, or as it has been properly called, “THE 
New Epvcation,” which, by its persistent power would be 
developed first in those of best inheritance, and finally in 
entire nations, whose condition would differ from ours as 
much as we differ from the savage contemporaries of him 
of the Neanderthal skull. 

The charming life of generous and sympathetic sentiment 
seen in the Rauben Haus, and the noble retinement of char- 
acter developed in the school of Fellenberg at Hofeng], are 
demonstrations of possibilities and predictions of a future 
to which the dull, prosaic, conservative mind cares not to 
look, but to which the generous souls now coming forward 
in this country will look with the firm resolution that it 
shall be realized if possible. 

The school of Fellenberg was a reality, admired by all 
Europe, and honored by governments, and one of its noblest 
products, the philosopher, legislator, and philanthropist, 
Robert Dale Owen, said of this school: “It comes before me 
now in the light of a life’s teaching, and by comparison with 
the realities of after years, more like a dream of fancy seen 
under the glamor of optimism, than anything sober, actual, 
and really to be met with in this prosaic world. It avails 
nothing to tell me that such things cannot be, for at 
Hofengl they were. I described a state of society which I 
saw, and part of which I was.” 

Dreams and fancies may never be realized, but principles 
attained by reason and demonstrated by ample experiments 
are eternal, and sure of future realization; for the wheels 
of progress are as sure to roll onward as the earth to con- 
tinue in its orbit round the sun. 

















THE THREEFOLD CONTENTION OF INDUSTRY. 


BY GENERAL J. B. WEAVER. 


THERE are three fundamental questions pressing for 
solution in America. Indeed,. they to-day challenge the 
attention of the whole civilized world. They are distinct 
and yet cognate, segregated though inseparable, and seem 
destined to advance pari passu, and to conquer together. 
United they form the triple issue of organized labor, which 
for magnitude and importance has never been equalled since 
man became the subject of civil government. ‘They are the 
wheat which has been winnowed from the chaff on the 
threshing-floor of the century. 

The patient, long-suffering people are at last aroused, and 
there is hurrying to and fro. They seem to have received 
marching orders from some mysterious source, and are moy- 
ing out against the strongholds of oppression on three 
distinct lines of attack, but within supporting distance of 
each other. It is evident that a general engagement is but 
a short march ahead. 

One army corps proposes to give battle for our firesides ; 
for a foothold and for standing-room upon the earth. It 
has inscribed upon its banner, “ This planet is the* common 
inheritance of all the people! All men have a natural right 
to a portion of the soil! Down with monopoly and specu- 
lation in land!” 

The second is marching to deliver those whd sit in dark- 
ness, — the needy who cry, the poor also, and him that hath 
no helper. They seek to open wide the door of opportunity, 
and to throw back the iron gates which shut out from the 
bounties of nature the miserably clad, wretchedly housed, 
shivering, haggard, care-worn victims of adversity and slaves 
of debt. Upon its guidon is the tracing of a whip of cords, 
upraised by the hand of Justice above the heads of the 
money changers. The legend underneath reads, “ Money is 
the creature of human law! We will issue it for ourselves! 
Down with usury! Liberty for the captives!” 
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The third is leading an attack to get possession of the 
highways and lines of communication which have been 
wrenched from the people, and which connect cities, distant 
communities and States with their base of supplies. This 
corps has inscribed upon its flag the battle cry, “ Restoration 
of the public highways! They belong to the people, and 
shall not be controlled by private speculators !” 

When Barak, after he and his people had suffered twenty 
years of oppression, overthrew Jabin and the captain of his 
Host, Deborah declared that the battle was from heaven; 
that “the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” And 
may we not reverently believe that the struggle of the 
oppressed people of our day, to reinvest themselves of their 
lands, their money, and their highways, is from heaven 
also? 

The Constitution provides that « The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican form of 
government.” This language implies a permanent contract 
—a joint pledge on the part of the Federal and State 
governments united, to maintain Democratic institutions 
throughout all the States; the general government pledging 
its great power that the people shall not be deprived of the 
form, and the States undertaking, as to all matters within 
their jurisdiction, to make their local institutions Republican 
in spirit, substance, and administration. In other words, we 
have here a solemn declaration of purpose: a guaranty to 
all the people that government, both State and national, 
shall be held strictly to its original and lofty function, that 
of securing to the citizen “ certain inalienable rights,” which 
he received at the generous hand of his Creator, and which 
no government has the right to impair or permit to be 
impaired or taken away. The pledge is that this obligation 
shall never be departed from, not even in form. 

These “inalienable rights” are, first, such as grow out of 
the relation of man to his Creator, and second, those which 
spring from his relation to organized society or government. 
The land question comes under the first subdivision. 

Can it be denied that all men have a natural right to 
a portion of the soil? Is not the use of the soil indispen- 
sable to life? If so, is not the right of all men to the soil 
as sacred as their right to life itself? These propositions are 
so manifestly true as to lie beyond the domain of con- 
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troversy. To deny them is to call in question the right of 
man to inhabit the earth. 

Tested by those axioms, the startling wickedness of our 
whole land system, — which operates to deprive the weakest 
members, and even a vast majority of community, of the 
power to secure homes for themselves and families, ren- 
dering them fugitives and outcasts, and forcing them to pay 
tribute to others for the right to live; that murderous sys- 
tem which permits the rich and powerful to reach out and 
wrench from the unfortunate their resting-place upon the 
planet, and to acquire title to unlimited areas of the earth, — 
is at once revealed in all its hideous and monstrous outlines. 
It also discloses to us the unwelcome truth that our govern- 
ment, which was instituted to secure to man the unmolested 
enjoyment of his inalienable rights, has been transformed 
into an organized force for the destruction of those rights. 
Ordained to protect life, it proclaims death; undertaking to 
insure liberty to the citizen, it decrees bondage; and having 
encouraged its confiding subjects to start in pursuit of 
happiness, it presses to their famished lips the bitter cup of 
disappointment; 

Society may, in some respects, be compared toa great forest. 
We can no more construct a secure and flourishing common- 
wealth amidst a community of tenants than you can grow a 
thrifty forest disconnected from the soil. Both men and 
trees receive their strength and growth from the earth. One 
tree cannot gather food for another. Each takes from the 
earth its own nourishment. When it ceases to do so it must 
perish. And the moment you sever man from the soil and 
deprive him of the power to return and till the earth in his 
own right, the love of home perishes within him. He comes 
as a freeman, and is transformed into a predial slave. And 
hence, concerning the absorbing question of land reform, 
we contend that the child who is born while we are penning 
these thoughts, comes into the world clothed with all the 
natural rights which Adam possessed when he was the sole 
inhabitant of the earth. Liberty to occupy the soil in his 
own right, to till it unmolested, as soon as he has the 
strength to do so, and to live upon the fruits of his toil 
without paying tribute to any other creature, are among the 
most sacred and essential of these rights. Any state of 
society which deprives him of these natural and inalienable 
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safeguards, is an organized rebellion against the providence 
of God, a conspiracy against human life, and a menace to the 
peace of community. When complete readjustment shall 
come, as come it must quickly, it will proceed in accordance 
with this fundamental truth. The stone which the builders 
rejected will then become the head of the corner. 

The money and transportation problems relate to the 
second class of inalienable rights above mentioned. But in 
our day they are so directly related to those conferred by the 
Creator as to be practically inseparable from them. They 
are the instrumentalities through which the natural rights 
of man are rendered available in organized society. Such, 
it is clear, was the conclusion of the Fathers when they 
incorporated into the Constitution the following among other 
far-reaching and sweeping provisions : — 

“Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

Whatever may be the meaning of this provision, it is 
certain that the framers of the Constitution regarded the 
power to be exercised as too important to be confided to the 
discretion of individuals or left to the control of the States. 
It is taken away from both, and grouped with those matters 
which are of national concern — things which require the 
united wisdom of the country to solve, and the constant 
exercise of its combined power to sustain and enforce. 

When this clause was incorporated into the Constitution, 
the Union was composed of only thirteen States, grouped 
together along the Atlantic seaboard; and at that time our 
internal commerce was but trifling. To-day forty-four fixed 
stars and four minor planets shine out from our galaxy. 
Interstate commerce has become annually so vast as to baftle 
computation. Then we had but three million souls. We 
now number more than sixty-three millions. We have 
crowded the nineteenth century full of marvellous achieve- 
ments; but during the last quarter of that time there seems 
to have been a studied effort in certain powerful circles to 
discredit our Declaration of Independence, and to circumvent 
all that was accomplished for individual rights by our war 
for self-government and our later struggle for emancipation. 
We have been vigilant concerning everything except human 
rights and constitutional safeguards, and have suffered 
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injuries to be inflicted upon the great body of the people 
which a century of the wisest legislation possible cannot 
fully efface. 

We will first consider this provision of the Constitution 
negatively, and point out some things which Congress may 
not do under this grant of power. 

First, Congress cannot disavow the obligation which this 
provision imposes, retrocede it to the States, or surrender it 
to the various traffic associations. It cannot grant to individ- 
uals or corporations such control over the instruments of 
commerce as will place the great body of the people at the 
mercy of those individuals or corporations. It cannot so 
regulate commerce among the States as to compel the farmers 
of the Northwest to ship their produce to Chicago and New 
York when they wish to transport it to, St. Louis and New 
Orleans. The Congress could not prescribe such discrimi- 
nations in freight rates as would compel Western merchants 
and jobbers to purchase their supplies in Chicago or Phila- 
delphia when they desire to buy at Des Moines or Omaha. 
Congress may not prescribe rules for the control of commerce 
among the States which are designed to bankrupt the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of one locality and to enrich those 
of another. It could not scheme to stimulate the growth of 
trade in one city or manufacturing centre and to destroy it 
in another. Congress cannot rightfully grant to individuals 
and syndicates such control over the public highways and 
facilities for interstate traffic as will enable them to concen- 
trate the entire cattle trade of the continent into a single 
city, or number of cities, dominated by a combination of 
harpies and commercial bandits. It could ‘not conspire 
with individuals to grant to them such rates of trans- 
portation as would build up a gigantic oil monopoly, and 
enable them to crush out all competing producers and refiners. 
It could not enter into a conspiracy with the great anthracite 
coal companies to afford them ample facilities to transport 
their product, and refuse like favors to competing companies. 

If Congress should openly attempt to commit such outrages 
as these, an indignant people would sweep them from place 
and power like a torrent. If persisted in despite public senti- 
ment, it would be regarded as a declaration that government 
had been dissolved, and the people would fly to arms as the 
only refuge from the atrocity. 
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The Fathers evidently foresaw that evils of this character 
would arise if the power to regulate commerce were left to 
individuals or to the States, and hence took it away and 
vested it exclusively in Congress. Apprehending that at 
some time localities might still attempt to levy tribute upon 
others, and that Congress itself might not always be disposed 
to act with fairness, the framers of the Constitution were 
careful to expressly declare that “ No preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.” 

We will now consider the powers and corresponding duties 
which this provision confers and enjoins upon Congress. 

Commerce among the States consists in the interchange 
of merchandise or other movable property on an extended 
scale between the people of the different States. It finds its 
chief expression in the instruments used in the exchange 
and trans-shipment of the same. These are three in number. 

1. Money. 

2. Facilities for transportation. 

8. Facilities for the transmission of intelligence. 

It will be readily seen that these instrumentalities are the 
indispensable factors in modern civilization, and relate 
directly to the acquisition and distribution of wealth, and 
hence to the tranquillity of society and the maintenance of 
personal rights. Faithfully wielded by the general govern- 
ment, they constitute a triple-plated armor, capable, if held 
steadily toward the foe, of turning aside the heaviest projec- 
tiles of tyranny, and broad enough to shield at all times the 
whole body of the people. With this view of the subject 
before our minds, the wisdom of the provision which vests 
this power exclusively in Congress, and which excludes the 
insatiable passion of avarice from any share in its exercise, 
becomes apparent to all. 

How has Congress discharged this important trust, and 
with what effect upon Democratic institutions? It will be 
readily seen that within the limits of this paper we can only 
treat the subject suggestively. But the mere interrogation 
foreshadows the startling outlines of our national dilemma, 
and the prodigious growth of corporate power at once rises like 
an impassable mountain barrier before the mind. The whole 
trinity of commercial instruments have been seized by corpo- 
rations, wrenched from Federal control, and are being used 
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to crush out the inalienable rights of the people. They are 
interlocked by mutual interests, and advance together in 
their work of plunder and subjugation. They constantly do 
all those things which Congress could not do without excit- 
ing insurrection. They make war upon organized labor, and 
annually lay tribute upon a subjugated people greater than 
was ever exacted by any conqueror or military chieftain since 
man has engaged in the brutalities of war. They corrupt 
our elections, contaminate our legislatures, and pollute our 
courts of justice. They have grown to be stronger than the 
government; and the army of Pinkertons, which is ever at 
their bidding, is greater by several thousand than the stand- 
ing army of the United States. Instead of the government 
controlling the corporations, the latter dominate every depart- 
ment of State. We may no longer look to Congress, as at 
present dominated, for the regulation of these facilities. 
That body is bent on farming out its sovereign power to 
individuals and corporations, to be used for personal gain. 
Our national banking system is the result of a compact 
between Congress and certain speculative syndicates, Con- 
gress agreeing to exercise the power to create the money, 
to bestow it as a gift, and to enforce its circulation; while 
the syndicates are to determine the quantity, and say when 
it shall be issued and retired. No currency whatever can 
be issued under this law unless it is first called for by associ- 
ated usurers, and then they may retire it again at pleasure. 
If they decline to call for its issue, the affliction must be 
borne. If issued, and speculators desire to destroy it, the 
disastrous sacrifice must be endured. The power of the 
government to issue lies dormant until evoked by a private 
syndicate. Then the money flows into their hands, not to be 
expended in business or paid out for labor, but to be loaned 
at usury on private account. It cannot be reached by any 
other citizen of the republic except as it may be borrowed 
of those favorities, who arbitrarily dispense it solely for per- 
sonal gain. To obtain it, the borrower must pay to these 
dispensers of sovereign favor from six to twenty times as 
much (according to locality) as was paid by the first recip- 
ient. It is a fine exhibition of Democratic government to 
see our Treasury Department create the currency, bestow it 
as a gift upon money lenders, and then stand by with cruel 
indifference and witness the misfortunes, the sharp competi- 
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tion, and the afflictions of life drive the rest of its devoted 
subjects to the feet of these purse-proud barons as suppliants 
and beggars for extortionate, second-hand favors. This sys- 
tem was borrowed from the mother country, where it was 
planned to foster established nobility, distinctions of caste, 
and imperial and dynastic pretensions; and those who 
planned it have always been satisfied with its operation. 
This, then, is our situation : — 

For a home upon the earth, the poor must sue at the feet 
of the land speculator. 

For our currency, we are remanded to the mercies of a 
gigantic money trust. 

For terms upon which we may use the highways, we must 
consult the kings of the rail and their private traffic 
associations. 

For rapid transit of information, we bow obligingly to a 
telegraph monopoly dominated by a single mind. 

Our money, our facilities for rapid interstate traffic, the 
telegraph,— the three subtle messengers of our intensified 
and advanced civilization, —all appropriated and dominated 
by private greed; wage labor superseded by the invention 
of machinery, and the cast-off laborer forbidden to return to 
the earth and cultivate it in his own right; population rapidly 
increasing ; highways lined with tramps; cities over-crowded 
and congested ; rural districts mortgaged to the utmost limit, 
and largely cultivated by tenants; crime extending its cancer- 
ous roots into the very vitals of society; colossal fortunes ris- 
ing like Alpine ranges alongside of an ever widening and 
deepening abyss of poverty; usury respectable, and God’s law 
contemned; corporations formed by thousands to crowd out 
individuals in the sharp competition for money, and the trust 
to drive weak corporations to the wall. 

Such are some of the evils which have given rise to the 
discontent now so universal throughout the Union. From 
the investigations which this unrest has awakened has been 
evolved the « Threefold Contention of Industry,” covering the 
great questions of Land, Money, and Transportation. Should 
it be the subject of criticism or matter of astonishment that 
our industrial people feel compelled to organize for mutual 
and peaceful defence? That they are actuated by the purest 
motives and the highest behests of judgment and conscience 
in making their demands, cannot for one moment be called 
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in question. They are conscious, also, that their contention 
is based upon the impregnable rock of the Constitution and 
intrenched in the decisions of our Court of Last Resort. They 
do not seek to interfere with the rights of others, but to 
»R « protect their own ; to rebuild constitutional safeguards which 
have been thrown down; to restore to the people their law- 
ful control over the essential instruments of commerce, and 
to give vitality to those portions of our Great Charter which 
were framed for the common good of all. 

Let it be understood that organized labor demands at the 
bar of public opinion a respectful hearing. It will ask for 
nothing which it does not believe to be right, and with less 
than justice it will not be content. Conscious that it hath 
its quarrel just, in the struggle to obtain its demands it will 
employ and it invites the use of only such weapons as are 
proper in the highest type of manly intellectual combat. 











REVELATION THROUGH NATURE. 





BY HENRY WOOD. 





‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 

THE Kingdom of Nature intermingles with the Kingdom 
of Spirit. Each is the complement of the other, and no 
arbitrary boundary exists between them. Truth is a 
perfect whole. Any distortion or suppression of it, however 
narrowly localized, involves general loss. The scientist, 
while studying forms and laws, may be color-blind to the 
presence of an infinite spiritual dominion. If he dissociates 
Nature from her vital relations his accomplishment can be 
but partial. So far as he fails to recognize her as a The- 
ophany, he misses her true significance. Likewise the 
theologian who has eyes only for the supernatural fails to 
find the vital supports and relations of his own chosen 
realm. Each thereby makes his own system incomplete and 
untruthful. Nature and spirit can no more be divorced than 
a stream and its fountain. The attempt to translate 
religion into an arbitrary, supernatural realm has robbed it 
of its spontaneity and vitality. To the world the super- 
natural is unnatural, and the unnatural is morbid. 

Spiritual vitality, like an overflowing fountain, must 
outwardly manifest its exuberance. The natural type can 
only be interpreted as the divine type. When the veil of 
forms and chemistries is lifted, spiritual meanings are 
brought to light. Religion may be defined as natural unfold- 
ment which brings into manifestation the divine type. 
The methods and transmutations of the natural world are a 
revelation of the Father. The spirit of Nature and the 
genius of the Gospel are in perfect accord because they have 
the same source. A spiritual interpretation is the only key 
which can unlock the motives and mysteries of cosmic 
forces, and reveal the rhythmical order of, their operations. 
The lover of Nature will persistently follow her through 
outward shapings and phenomena until her harmonies 
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become audible. Such a pursuit takes us beyond the realm 
of shadows and illusions, and brings us face to face with 
idealistic Realism. 

Whatever is abnormal generates unwholesome pessimism 
and clouds the human horizon. The mere developments of 
material science cannot lighten the load of human woe, nor 
satisfy the cravings of man’s spiritual being. The incubus 
of artificialism is upon literature, society, and institutions. 
A debasing so-called realism in fiction and real life perpetu- 
ates its quality by what it feeds upon. Even education in 
its ordinary sense is powerless to raise men above the plane 
of shadows and illusions. When a false philosophy severs 
Nature from her vital relations she becomes coldly mechani- 
cal and even adverse. Unrecognized as a process of divine 
evolution, she seems unfriendly and often vindictive. The 
friction, which, if rightly interpreted, would turn man back 
into a path of restoration, becomes so galling that — with its 
purpose lost sight of —it looms up as the operation of a 
malicious Personality. The subtle refinements which allure 
us away from the natural type, end in a chaotic degenera- 
tion. In the degree that institutions and systems take on 
abnormal shapes they court decay. Civilizations, even when 
most distinguished for material progress and esthetic culture, 
become top-heavy and fall because they lack a simple but true 
archetypal basis. 

The term natural is sometimes used in a peculiar and 
degraded sense. St. Paul speaks of the natural man, mean- 
ing the baser and carnal selfhood, as distinguished from that 
which is higher and normal. But the former is the perverted 
and misshapen self; while the latter, after the divine type, is 
called “the temple of the Holy Ghost.” To be spiritual is 
to be in the highest degree natural, and it is an abuse of 
language to use the two terms in antithesis. 

He who sees God in Nature feels the ecstatic thrill of the 
infinite Presence. The visible universe becomes to him a 
repository of mystery, harmony, and sanctity. This whole- 
some delight will all be missed by intellectual accomplish- 
ment if it be linked to a feeble spiritual intuition. A child- 
like soul which has no knowledge of botany, but which is in 
touch with the Infinite, will find more in a flower than he 
whose technical but unsanctified understanding can fully 
define its laws and mechanism. 
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As our spiritual vision gains in acuteness, the objective 
universe grows more. beautiful. A changed consciousness 
brings a new revelation of outward harmony and unity. God 
is the essence of Nature. We see Him in the unfolding of 
the leaves, in every flower and blade of grass, in the air, the 
clouds, the sunshine, the sea. All are gilded and beautified. 
Each is a letter in the great open volume of the universe. 
As the sea contains all its waves, so the One Life embraces 
all lower forms of vitality. Such an interpretation is spirit- 
ual theism, and has no alliance with Pantheism. Outward 
forms are beautiful in proportion as our consciousness feels 
their plasticity to spiritual moulding. 


.“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


External nature is a grand panorama, unrolling day by day 
and displaying marvellous beauty, color, and shape, painted 
by the Divine Artist for the enjoyment of His children. The 
universe is not soulless but soulful. Animate creation is a 
vast pastoral symphony, the delicious intonations of which 
can only be interpreted by the inner hearing. The sky, sea, 
forest, and mountain are the visible draperies which in grace- 
ful folds thinly veil the Invisible One. As our physical 
organism is moulded and directed by the soul within, so is 
the whole creation permeated and vitalized by the Immanent 
God. When we study the rocks, plants, animals, man, if 
we delve deeply enough we find the footprints of the unifying 
and energizing Presence. This is not merely poetic imagery, 
but scientific accuracy. 

A recognition of the continual Deific manifestation thrills 
the human soul with joy and gladness. This, in itself, is 
evidence of its naturalness and truth. Nature is friendly. 
Her correspondences with man are so intimate and recipro- 
cal that they demonstrate infinite wisdom, design, and unity. 
The barrenness and untruthfulness of atheism are evident 
from their utter lack of power to arouse human responsive- 
ness. 

That vision is inspired which beholds mountains, forests, 
and rocks, as cathedrals and altars which enshrine the divine 
love and radiance. Every step we take is upon enchanted 
ground. By patient teachableness we realize not merely 
poetic beauty but real truth in the familiar lines :— 





























REVELATION THROUGH NATURE 
« Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 


Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


Their different interpretations of Nature measurably deter- 
mine the character of governmental systems, institutions, and 
literatures. Her function in shaping civilization and giving 
expression to art is vital. The response of the intelligence 
and imagination of races and nations to her appeal has de- 
termined their relative positions as factors in the world’s 
progress. 

Nature to the primitive Aryan was an inspiration, the 
vigor of which was long perceptible during his migrations 
and changing conditions. Arcadian simplicity always has 
been a saving force, an instinctive feeling after the divine 
type. 

The Hebrew regarded Nature as the physical manifestation 
of the Deity, and looking behind external phenomena he 
found God. The poetry of Job brings to view some of the 
most vivid and sublime aspects of nature —as a Theophany 
—that are found in any literature. The wonderful 104th 
Psalm is an inspired artistic picture of the universe, which 
interprets the profound intimacy with Nature which character- 
ized the spirit of Hebrew psalmody. 


Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain: 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who 
maketh the clouds of his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of 
the wind: 

Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming fire : 

Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should not be 
removed forever. 

Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment: the waters 
stood above the mountains. 

At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hasted away. 

They go up by the mountains; they go down by the valleys 
unto the place which thou hast founded for them. 

Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over; that they 
turn not again to cover the earth. 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. 

They give drink to every beast of the field: the wild asses 
quench their thirst. 

3y them shall the fowls of the heavens have their habitation, 
which sing among the branches. 


; 
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He watereth the hills from his chambers: the earth is satisfied 
wh the fruit of thy works. 

He causeth the grass to. grow for the cattle, and herbs for the 
service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the earth. 

And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make 
his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 

The trees of the Lord are fuil of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted. 

Where the birds make their nests: as for the stork the fir trees 
are her house, 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innum- 
erable, both small and great beasts. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop 
fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: and the little 
hills rejoice upon every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks: the valleys also are cov- 
ered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing. 


To the glowing vision of the Hebrew prophets, Nature 
was but a transparent medium through which they had a 
near view of the Infinite. The fervid imagery of Isaiah 
finds expression: “ Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 
O forest, and every tree therein.” And again: “Sing, O 
heavens, and be joyful, O earth,” thus making of all visible 
things a divine symphony. 

But a tinge of anthropomorphism colors all the sacred 
Hebrew literature. God was viewed more as infinite physi- 
cal force than as infinite Spirit and Love. Withan abundance 
of poetic and artistic symbolism, there is wanting that broader 
consciousness of divine harmony, adjustment, and beauty, 
with which a truer concept thrills the soul. The Hebrew 
saw Nature as moved upon by God, rather than as the con- 
stant radiant expression of divine life and unfoldment. 
Human fellowship with it, and translated goodness through 
it, are later and truer interpretations than those made by the 
Old Testament poets and prophets. 

But what of modern materialistic views even less spiritual 
than those of the Hebrew? We find them limited to the 
scientific study of phenomena on the one side, or the zsthetic 
pleasure of form and color on the other. The significance 
and vitality of Nature are thereby lost. She is grasped by 
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the intellect rather than enshrined in the heart. Art as an 
intellectual expression is cold and mechanical. The true 
artist must feel Nature as instinct with divine life, whether 
or not he be fully conscious of such an inspiration. 

During the long gloomy period between the decay of clas- 
sic culture and the Renaissance, inspiration through Nature 
almost ceased. The rigid austerity and asceticism which 
cast its shadow over the Middle Ages obliterated the beauty 
and harmony of the visible creation. In sucha light, Nature 
appeared sickly, mechanical, and forbidding. Men found 
nothing attractive without, because they were conscious of 
no beauty within. Life became barren because Nature was 
barred out. Humanity was under a curse,and Nature shared 
in the disgrace. Men shut themselves up in cells, and lived 
behind bare walls and put God’s green fields out of their 
sight. Without the Immanent God the visible universe was 
prosaic and stern, and its aspect would not have been im- 
proved even by the presence of a Deity who in Himself 
seemed unlovable. 

When life loses its plasticity and grows conventional, it 
solidifies into unyielding forms, and religion becomes an 
institution, and worship a prescribed service in temples made 
with hands. The inner soulful interpretation of God is 
displaced by external definitions made by priestly orders and 
ecclesiastical authority. The outward sense is appealed to 
by imposing ceremonial, but the divine overflowing is lost 
amid the literal structure and dramatic ritual. Nature is 
persistent as a spiritual inspiration, but external noises pre- 
vent her low, sweet harmonies from being audible. Instead 
of letting her teach and lead us, we impose our intellectual 
interpretation upon her. She will not reveal her riches when 
pursued with gauges, measures, and microscopes, but will 
bestow her boundless wealth upon the patient seeker after 
truth, who comes into touch with her spirit. 

We have elevated ranges of thought in our lives which 
are like chains of material peaks as contrasted with the sur- 
rounding levels. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” We live too much on the 
lowlands of our natures. If we linger upon the hills of 
elevated thought, and dwell among the summits of spiritual 
aspiration, our lungs will become accustomed to their rare 
and pure atmosphere. We delve in the glens and caves, and 
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then wonder that life is so cloudy and our horizon so narrow. 

The universe is a reflector of divine adornment and is 
everywhere garnished with gems. We are invited to 
admire its beauty, inhale its fragrance, adore its symmetry 
and color, and through them to share in the depth and over- 
flow of Deific goodness. Emerson says: * God has not made 
some beautiful things, but beauty is the creator of the uni- 
verse.” Nature may always be trusted, for natural laws are 
divine methods. Each successive season is a benediction in 
a changed form. When spring awakens a quickening im- 
pulse of life, and bursts the bars of wintry frost, she trans- 
forms the face of Nature, and clothes it with a wreath of 
fresh life and beauty. Every seed and bulb has within it a 
promise of the resurrection. Every flower is a suggestion, 
and each unfolding leaf an expression of exuberant life which 
everywhere manifests the divine redundancy. Nature’s 
ministry soothes and heals human infelicities. She fits her- 
self into man’s angular spaces; smooths and rounds out his 
broken and imperfect outlines, and like a grand orchestral 
accompaniment supports and harmonizes his uncertain opera- 
tions. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 

What responsive soul can witness the splendor of a glorious 
sunset without being lifted out of the lower self and inspired 
by its unearthly riches? Who can study the masses of 
fleecy cloud forms, piled like Alps upon Alps, refulgent with 
the rays of the setting orb, and not feel a suggestion of the 
power by which the Sun of Righteousness illumines the 
mists and fogs of man’s deeper nature ? 

The purity of Nature appeals to all that is pure in 
humanity. She softens her angles; repairs her rents; 
carpets her bare spaces; covers her excrescences, and 
sweetens all taint and corruption. She embroiders her rocks 
with mosses and lichens, and her running brooks are crystal- 
line in their purity until they are made turbid by man’s 
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artifice. Her chemistries rectify all decay and transmute 
and sanctify all deformity. Her many voices in a diapason 
of praise are forever rendering tribute to their Author, and 
thereby interpreting His love and beneficence to the children 
of men. His constancy is typified by every blossoming rose, 
and every violet of the wood teaches a lesson of childlike 
trust and faith. The hills and mountains are symbols of His 
strength and majesty. He is the substance of all things. 


“In Thee enfolded, gathered, comprehended, 
As holds the sea her waves — Thou hold’st us all.” 


The scale of Nature is infinite. When we attempt any 
intellectual solution of her mysteries we are confronted by the 
fact than no absolute knowledge is possible, while of relative 
information we may build up a vast structure. The Absolute 
is wholly beyond reason and logic; but in the realm of 
spiritual perception, love, and goodness, we may know the 
Absolute and become one with it. ‘ Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” Through the intellect, never; but 
through the inner vision we may find Him. The intuitive 
perception is a natural perception, even though it be upon 
the spiritual plane. God, the Absolute, we may know 
through faith and love, and only through these and related 
unisons can we interpret the spirit of Nature. Her infinite 
scale as intellectually discerned — and man’s limited place 
upon it —are vividly brought to light by late researches in 
physical science. Scientific authorities declare that the 
inexorable logic of the “relativity of knowledge” proves 
that in the actual [absolute] universe of being, there is 
neither time nor space, matter nor motion, form nor force, as 
we know them. Instead of matter as it appears, modern 
science insists that its phenomena are only explainable by the 
hypothesis of rhythm among attenuated atoms. No matter 
how compact a body may appear, chemistry and physics unite 
in affirming that its solidity is a mere illusion. Solid steel 
is composed of molecules that do not touch each other. 
These molecules are like a cloud of gnats, and appear as one 
because they move together. Solidity, like other material 
terms, only belongs to relative, sensuous human consciousness, 
and does not touch absolute conditions. When rhythmical 
movements are favorable, bodies may pass through each 
other. Light passes freely through glass, and electricity 
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through copper, though neither can force their way through 
a piece of wood, which is of much less density. The forces 
which keep material bodies in their form and being, in their 
final analysis are spiritual. The world of spirit fashions and 
supports the world of sense, and therefore the sensuous realm 
embraces only resultant phenomena. The world we see isa 
world of transitory illusions. To the degree in which our 
spiritual sight has been unfolded, we may penetrate beyond 
the shadows and gain glimpses of the real. We have never 
seen our friend, nor our very selves, but only manifestations 
and coverings. Gravitation may not be a spiritual power, 
but perhaps it is the link through which the spiritual domain 
rules and moulds the material. The reason why we see so 
little of the spiritual world through Nature is because 
our spiritual faculties are only in an infantile stage of 
development. Even in physical existences the range of 
our sensuous and intellectual consciousness is so limited that, 
according to modern science, whole universes of beings may 
dwell among us or be passing through us, of whose presence 
we know nothing. Their colors, forms, and properties are so 
subtle, that only beings whose senses are far more acute than 
ours, can be introduced into their society. Weight, size, 
color, and form, are nothing more than human subjective 
limitations. The discharge of a cannon makes no noise if 
there are no ears within range. It possesses a power to stim- 
ulate the listening ear, but the noise has no existence except 
in the hearing. There are forms of life below us which have 
but one, two, or three senses. Who can affirm that there are 
not other existences, invisible and unknown to us, who 
possess many more than five senses? An eminent scientist 
has recently made the startling suggestion that not only 
below us may exist molecular universes, with orders, intelli- 
gences, and even civilizations, but that above us, perhaps, 
worlds may be but as molecules of grand universes, 
containing complex systems, organizations, and personalities. 
Such speculations in the realm of physical science have 
no value, unless by the way of analogy they may tend 
to quicken our apprehension of the spiritual verities, of 
which the material universe is but the letter upon the 
printed page. O man, made in God’s image, and linked to 
and nourished by Nature, what glorious opening vistas are 
before you in the zons of eternal progress! 
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Every atom and molecule in all spaces and combinations 
have their own peculiar rythmical movement, and thus they 
join in the universal anthem of praise to their Maker. All 
forms of life are registering their actions, and printing their 
biographies in the imperishable ether in which we dwell. 
The vibrations which we set in motion go forth in indestruc- 
tible strains, but a minute fraction of which, in passing, is 
momentarily caught by human ears. The late Professor 
Babbage, of England, in one of his treatises, compares the 
atmosphere to “a vast library, on the pages of which are 
registered unceasingly all that man has ever said or woman 
whispered.” Another gifted writer* concludes, “that there 
may be a world of spiritual existences around us — inhabit- 
ing this same globe, enjoying the same nature —of which 
we have no perception ; that, in fact, the wonders of the New 
Jerusalem may be in our midst, and the songs of the angelic 
hosts filling the air with their celestial harmony, although 
unheard and unseen by us.” Truly “there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


“ Hearken! Hearken! 
If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young. 
Aloft, abroad, the pan swells ; 
O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells ? 
O wise man! hear’st thou the least part? 
’Tis the chronicle of art. 
To the open ear it sings, 
Sweet the,.genesis of things, 
Of tendency through endless ages, 
Of star-dust and star-pilgrimages, 
Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 
Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 
Of chemic matter, force, and form, 
Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm: 
The rushing metamorphosis 
Dissolving all that fixture is, 
Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream.” 


Nature is God translated into vitalized color, form, and 
beauty. The world is embellished by Spirit, and its inaudible 
testimony is the cadence of the gospel of love. Nature 





*Professor J. P. Cooke in Religion and Chemistry. 
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is a vast kindergarten whose easy object-lessons train our 
childlike affections, so that, they may gain strength to mount 
above and beyond. Her mountain peaks of truth stand out 
sharp and clear above the fogs and mists of error. To view 
the Real we must climb the mountain side until our stand- 
point is above the leaden gloom of the lowland outlook. 

We try to conform Nature to our notional concept of 
what she should be, instead of attending her school, like 
willing pupils. We aim toshape her into correspondence 
with our selfish wills, instead of yielding our hardness to her 
graceful mould. Let us put our hand in hers and thus 
hasten to gain her wholesome ministrations. 

In Jesus, the Christ, was the supreme demonstration of 
the identity in man, of the natural and spiritual type. His 
teaching was spontaneous and unconventional, and his edu- 
cation was not shaped by the formulas of the schools. In 
him, that which had been buried in philosophies and hidden 
in institutions was brought to light and interpreted to man 
upon his own plane. For the only time humanity became 
perfectly transparent, so that the divine light and purity 
shone through it unsullied and unperverted. He was the 
natural, the ideal, and the archetypal man. In him the 
divine pattern of humanity was filled to the full. As Nature 
is @ continuous divine manifestation, so Christianity is not 
limited to any age or dispensation. The historic Jesus was 
a temporary and material manifestation of the spiritual and 
eternal Christ. “That was the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” The -typical man 
is spiritual and eternal because he is made in the Father’s 
image. The essential Saviour is that manifestation of the 
love of God toward man, which is both natural and eternal. 
Sonship is neither fleshly nor limited. Christ as the ideal 
man was a prophecy, a first fruit. “The last Adam was 
made a quickening Spirit.” The human embodiment of the 
Word was a manifested love without perversion, and was 
Nature’s ultimate prototype. 
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THE ALLIANCE WEDGE IN CONGRESS. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 





UNUSUAL interest attaches to the Alliance party in Con- 
gress; not merely because they are men of radical ideas 
and directly from the farms, but because they form a dis- 
tinct and solid body, similar in pesition to the little handful 
of men which Parnell wielded so powerfully in the British 
Parliament. While there are nearly fifty congressmen who 

uve Alliance leanings, there but nine who stand solidly 
ogether as a separate organization. They refused to enter 
either Republican or Democratic caucuses in the organiza- 
ion of the House, and they still stand in this independent 
attitude. 

Such a position can be made ves strong. Already they 
have been able to make themselves. by their united action 
and by their adherence to a principle. The change of 
their vote upon any measure not strix —o in nature 
might decide its fate. They believe, store the session is 
over, they will draw others to their iuifks, and so represent, 
as never before, the wishes and needs of the American 
farmer. The House awaits with curiosity and interest, not 
to say concern, to see what policy they will develop. These 
nine men are mainly from the West, and represent four 
States. Jerry Simpson, John G. Otis, John Davis, Ben. 
H. Clover, and William Baker are from Kansas; O. M. Kem 
and W. A. McKeighan are from Nebraska; Thomas E. 
Watson is fronr Georgia, and K. Halvorsen stands alone from 
Minnesota. : 

Their position in the seats of the House is significant. 
They form a sort of breakwater between the two old par- 
ties. Simpson has a most excellent seat directly in front of 
the speaker, which he secured through the aid of Otis, 
whose keen eyes had observed that a page was holding the 
seat for an Iowa man. This places Simpson where he 
belongs, at the head of the little phalanx. Behind him sits 
Otis, a jovial man of middle height, apparently the oldest 
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man of the group. John Davis sits behind him, with 
McKeighan, Halvorsen, and Baker at his left, thus forming an 
L, which Simpson says stands for luck, and Otis says stands 
for lightning — political lightning. Clover, Kem, and Watson 
sit together at the extreme right of the Republican side of 
the House. They regret that they could not have secured 
seats with their fellow-conspirators, for that would have made 
the “ wedge” complete, and symbolize the work of splitting 
the old parties in pieces. 

They are actual farmers; not landlords and speculators, 
but working farmers. Jerry Simpson describes his business 
as “general politician and farmer. That’s what all the 
farmers in this country have got to be if they don’t want to 
be cheated out o’ their eye-teeth. The farmer is gettin’ over 
thinkin’ he can stand on one side and do all the workin’ 
while some other feller does all the legislatin’, and come out 
just the same in the end. He proposes to take a hand at it 
himself.” 

John Davis has been farmer and mechanic, and is now the 
editor and proprietor of the Junction City Tribune. He 
is a veteran Knight of Labor, and is a member of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. He is a careful thinker. His 
thought, like Simpson’s, gets down to the fundamental facts 
of human rights, to broad basic principles. He is the old- 
est reformer of them all, a man of unquestioned integrity 
and ability. His canvass was a remarkable one, showing 
that he has the confidence and esteem of the men of his 
district, which is a very large one. He ran ahead of 
his ticket in almost every county. He will be found to 
be a strong man upon any question of right and justice. 
He is tall, of dignified and retiring manner, and has a 
New England type of face. He is a very interesting talker, 
and one remembers his fine earnest eyes as the most 
noticeable of his features. He impresses one as being a man 
of great moral conviction, serious, earnest, able. 

Otis is a dairy-man, which is next door to being a farmer. 
He is an alert man of fifty-five or sixty years of age, short 
in stature. He seems to be shrewd, kindly, and observ- 
ing. He jokes about “the breakwater between the twe old 
parties,” and eagerly looks forward to the time when the old 
parties shall be forced to take sides upon the money ques- 
tion, which he (in company with his colleagues) considers 
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the most important, because the most immediate issue of the 
day. 

Clover is a farmer, and resents the repetition of the joke 
“ that Clover is a good name for a farmer.” He is a genial 
man of most care-free face, though he has had his share of 
trouble. His face is round and plump, his hair is closely 
clipped, and he wears a short gray moustache ; he looks like 
a thoughtful, companionable business-man. He told a re- 
porter he was very sorry, but there was nothing picturesque 
about him ; he was only a farmer — an uncommon common sort 
of farmer; and the reporter seemed disappointed somehow. 
McKeighan, Baker, Halvorsen, are farmers also, and look 
like citizens of most intelligent, even studious, type. There 
is a sort of smileless gravity about them that reflects the 
hard condition of the people from whom they come. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of Kem and Baker; their 
faces are heavily lined. Kem is a small man, with a heavy 
dark-red moustache, and is one of the younger men of the 
group. Halvorsen is a Swede, and wears long red whiskers, 
cut away at the chin. He is quiet to the point of being 
reticent. He and Baker and McKeighan have thus far 
said nothing in the House, but have made themselves felt in 
their committees. 

Watson is the solitary lawyer of the group, and a very 
successful lawyer. He is, next to Simpson, the most strik- 
ing personality of the group. He speaks with a touch of 
the dialect of the South, and wears.a soft hat in the south- 
ern way ; that is, with a high crown, uncrushed. He is small 
and active. His face is perfectly beardless and quite thin. 
His eyes are his most remarkable feature, except possibly the 
abundance of dark-red hair, pushed back from his face. He 
has been in the Georgia Legislature, and is likely to be the 
best parliamentarian of the dissenting party. 

He was born of well-to-do, middle-class people thirty- 
five years ago. In the great reorganization which took place 
in the South, his father was left without anything, and he 
was unable to do more than send his son to the village school. 

Like thousands of others north and south, Tom taught 
school to get money to go to college, and did actually succeed 
in getting enough to pay for two years at a local Baptist 
university, — the freshman and sophomore years, — when he 


gave up the fight. 
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He then worked on a farm and taught school, studying 
nights — the characteristic American chapter. He put in his 
time to such excellent advantage that he was admitted to the 
bar when he was nineteen years of age, and began to prac- 
tice in his twentieth year. He said, half-humorously, half- 
pathetically, « The first $5 fee I earned seemed like it must be 
illegal, I earned it so quick.” 

He ran for the Legislature in 1882, was elected, and served 
one term. He declined to run again, preferring to return to 
his law practice, which was phenomenal for so young a man. 

His first fee was $1.50, which a negro paid to him. 
When he ran for Congress last fall, his law practice in his 
small town and surrounding counties far exceeded his pay as 
congressman. He was the first public man in Georgia to 
put himself on record as against the Jute Trust, advising the 
farmers to fight it by an uncompromising boycott. This 
brought him before the farmers prominently, and in an indi- 
rect way helped on his nomination to Congress ; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, he had been in the Alliance movement from the 
very first. His election was a logical outcome of his life 
and thought. 

His success as a lawyer and as a reformer lies, in my judg- 
ment, in his wide experience of life. Like Simpson, “he 
knows how it is himself.” He was born in easy circum- 
stances, and was afterwards dependent upon his own boyish 
hands for support. He became a manual laborer —a plow- 
boy; and this at that time in the South meant a great deal 
more than the Northern boy can realize. Then he was helped 
to success by the poor people; and now, standing at ease, 
successful and independent, he is filled with desire to help 
those who helped him. He understands their life and 
needs. 

His life of hard work and suffering has made him a com- 
moner and a radical, — “a dangerous man” to some of the 
Southern people, — but a very moderate and fair-tempered 
reformer to me. He is simply one more of the scores of. sim- 
ilar young radicals and commoners of my acquaintance. He 
not only types the best economic thought of the young South, 
—he leads it. He stands for the further extension of the 
idea of liberty. His faith in man and the forward urge of 
the human mind never fails him. 

He has given up law as a profession, and proposes to 
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devote a large part of his life to the cause of reform. One 
of the youngest members of the House, he will be found to be 
one of the ablest when any question is being discussed on its 
merits. 

Many remark his resemblance to Alexander Stephens, whose 
district he has succeeded to. The photographer remarked 
upon the striking resemblance, which extends to his ability. 
Simpson calls him the “coming man,” and has a deep regard 
for him. . 

Like the other Alliance men, Simpson is always in his 
seat, and he wheels about in his chair to face each speaker ; 
and he studies each face through his gold-bowed spectacles, 
as if he desired to read the character of the speaker from 
his own standpoint. His trim, boyish figure and rather 
scholarly face is often seen on the floor, as he rises to get 
a better position to hear some speaker who interests him. 

He was born in New Brunswick, which shuts him out from 
the presidential race; or, as a friend put it, “ But if he'd 
’a’ had a little better judgment about the matter and come 
into the world on this side of the Canady line, w’d ’a’ made 
a whoopin’ ol’ canvass with him for president. Now that’s 
right !” 

He is about fifty years of age, of slender but powerful 
figure, whose apparent youthfulness is heightened by the 
double-breasted short sack coat he wears. His hair is very 
black and abundant, but his close-clipped moustache is 
touched with gray, and he wears old-fashioned glasses, 
through which his eyes gleam with ever-present humor. 
The wrinkles about his mouth show that he faces the world 
smilingly. His voice is crisp and deep, and pleasant to the 
ear. He speaks with the Western accent mainly; and when 
he is making a humorous point or telling a story, he drops 
into dialect, and speaks in a peculiar slow fashion that 
makes every word tell. 

He is full of odd turns of thought, and quaint expres- 
sions that make me think of Whitcomb Riley. He is a 
clear thinker, a remarkable speaker, and has a naturally 
philosophical mind which carries his reasoning down to the 
most fundamental facts of organic law and human rights. 
His life has been one of great hardship, the common lot of 
the average man. He has been a sailor, and at one time 
sailed one of the largest lumber vessels on Lake Michigan. 
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He had at about the same time an interest in a saw mill 
about forty miles out of Chicago. After leaving the Lakes 
he sold his interest in the mill, and bought land in Eastern 
Kansas. This he afterwards sold, making several thousand 
dollars of “unearned increment,” which he invested in a 
cattle ranch in the southwestern part of the State. His 
present farm and home is Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 

His wide experience tells in his speeches. He is full of 
illustrations drawn from his various occupations, and feels 
deep sympathy for those who are less successful than himself. 

He thinks for himself on all subjects religious, economic, 
and political. He is naturally a studious man; and though 
he has no school training, he has a very large fund of com- 
mon sense and experimental philosophy, and a deep insight 
into average human nature. He is, like Watson, a most 
interesting talker in private conversation, and has already 
made many friends among the opposition on the floor of the 
House. He will prove an advocate demanding respect and 
esteem. 

He has sagacity, and will not put himself in a false posi- 
tion before the House. He realizes his inexperience in the 
rules of the floor in debates; and the policy that he has 
decided upon, in company with the other third-party men, 
is to sit quietly till a question is ready to be discussed 
on its merits. When that time comes, the Alliance men 
will bring to any real discussion courage, conviction, and 
common sense. 

It is quite generally supposed that Simpson’s nomination 
was a kind of unexpected compromise — that it was an acci- 
dent; but as a matter of fact, it sprang from the man’s own 
character and his previous political history in his county. 
He had been twice a candidate for the Legislature — once on 
the Union Labor Ticket, and once on an Independent 
Ticket endorsed by the Democrats. He came naturally, 
therefore, to his nomination at the hands of the Congres- 
sional Convention. His canvasses in 1882 and ’84 had 
been the strongest that the county had known, so far as any 
independent movement was concerned. He was known as 
a capable thinker and a ready speaker. 

The general feeling, when Simpson arrived at the conven- 
tion at Great Bend, was that he should become a candidate ; 
and in fact the arrangement was completed. There were 
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eight candidates. The district was very large, covering 
thirty-seven counties, more than one third of the entire area 
of the State. The candidates being almost unknown to 
the neighboring counties, the convention hit upon the novel 
expedient of calling them all forward in five-minute 
speeches, that they might judge of “their speed and dura- 
bility.” Jerry made a rather disappointing speech for some 
reason, and his friends felt blue. 

As the voting went on, a personal friend of Simpson drew 
forward into the leading place; but he was very anxious for 
Jerry to be nominated, and announced his wish to withdraw 
in his friend’s favor. 

Things now began to look serious, and Jerry rose to say 
that he couldn’t run on that platform; it was too broad; it 
included too much. “I can’t go out and apologize on the 
stump for that platform,” he said. 

“ What is the matter with it, Jerry?” shouted an old 
farmer. 

Jerry stated his specific objection in his characteristic 
way, without bitterness and with perfect frankness. His : 
friends were wild with dismay; Jerry had “cooked his 
goose.” 

“ We'll fix that all right, Jerry,” shouted an old farmer, 
and made the motion to reconsider the objectionable plank ! 

This remarkable action on the part of a promising candi- 
date, and still more the remarkable action of the convent:on 
in stopping in the midst of voting to reconsider a plank in 
the platform, has never been paralleled in a congressional 
convention to my knowledge. This uncompromising 
action on the part of the Medicine Lodge candidate was the 
best recommendation he could have, and raised immense 
enthusiasm. 

“ That’s the man for us!” shouted the farmers one by 
one; “a man who ain’t afraid to get up and say what he 
thinks.” 

This was a case of the convention coming to the man, 
rather than the man coming to the convention. It illus- 
trates the peculiar quality of the man: his firmness of pur- 
pose and his winning honesty and good nature. 

The great fight was now on, and the outlook was gloomy. 
Jerry had less than $100 in the bank, and the different 
counties raised about as much more to help him in his ean- 
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vass, and the whole fight was made practically upon $200. 
It was a campaign of ideas, of moral convictions, and a 
campaign of the people. Jerry left his farming, and went 
on the stump. 

He made one hundred and ninety speeches, speaking (not 
infrequently) three times in a single day. His people stood 
by him heroically. 

“ Many a feller went down into his pocket and gave me 
a quarter who didn’t have hardly another to rub agin it,” 
he said, in his peculiar way. 

His majority was seven thousand five hundred, making 
a change in his district alone of twenty-three thousand 
votes. This will give some idea of the strength of his 
canvass, but of its enthusiasm and picturesqueness little 
idea can be given. ‘ Round-ups” running from three to 
thirty thousand people were held all over the district. They 
sent their best debaters against him, expecting to have him 
“eet up”; but Jerry “went after them in great shape.” 
He is sure to hold his place in the House as a man of origi- 
nality and power. 

He is a member of the Special Committee on Irrigation, 
and he will have something to say upon that problem which 
has never been heard in the American Capitol. In all mat- 
ters relating to the land question he has the earnest support 
of Tom. L. Johnston, of Cleveland, and John D. Warner, of 
New York. He is also on the Standing Committee on Terri- 
tories, and will be able to stand for reform in the matter of 
the “Cherokee Strip.” He is daily receiving letters from 
all over the West urging him to use his influence to prevent 
the disgraceful scenes of Oklahoma. 

His cure for such land-grabbing is heroic, but it is effect- 
ual. It is to reserve for the government the entire increase 
in the selling value of land aside from improvements. That 
is to say,to levy a single tax which shall absorb the 
entire rental value of the bare land, leaving all personal 
property and improvements free from tax of any kind. 
Here would be an excellent chance to make a practical trial 
of the single-tax idea. It would certainly cut off the spec- 
ulators by cutting off all hope of securing value produced 
by population, and would make the Cherokee Strip a paradise 
for legitimate business. 

The Alliance men quite naturally were given places upon 
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relatively unimportant committees; and yet by being true 
to the moral force that put them where they are, they will 
find plenty to reform upon in any of the committees. 
McKeighan is on the Committee of Coinage; Halvorsen and 
Kem are on the Committee of Expenditures of Agriculture. 
Clover and Kem are on Indian Affairs; Davis is on the 
Labor Committee; Watson on the Militia; Otis on Private 
Land Claims; Halvorsen and Davis on Railways, and Baker 
and Watson on the Eleventh Census. All of these commit- 
tees offer opportunity for the display of judgment and moral 
worth. 

The House is a smouldering volcano at this writing (Jan- 
uary 15), and will break into tempestuous debate at the 
slightest provocation. The Republicans are exceedingly sen- 
sitive to allusions to the depleted treasury or to questions of 
investigation of departments, and the Democrats find in the 
money question cause for division and dispute. In all this 
dissension the third-party men are eager for discussion. 
Whether Cassio kill him or he kill Cassio, they have a 
fixed purpose, which is to push for relief of the people. 

Senator Peffer has been made famous by reason of his 
occupancy of the seat of the distinguished rhetorician of 
Kansas, J. J. Ingalls. His general appearance is that of a 
clergyman. He wears a trimly fitting Prince Albert coat, a 
broad hat, and glasses. His beard is almost as long as the 
newspapers have reported, is nicely combed, and his whole 
appearance neat. His habitual expression is grave and 
introspective. He is a man of wide experience in law and 
newspaper work, and is self-possessed and dignified in his 
bearing on the floor of the Senate. 

He was for many years the editorial writer on the Kansas 
Farmer, which has a very wide circulation in the State of 
Kansas. He has written a great deal upon the money ques- 
tion, and has done a great work in promoting the political 
revolution of Kansas. He is considered by his Kansas col- 
leagues to be astute, well versed in political history, and an 
indefatigable worker. 

He made a peculiar impression upon me; something 
Hebraic —something intense, narrow, and fanatical. His 
face is inscrutable, his manner as peculiar as his face. He 
did not impress me as a small man, nor a man who can be 
handled. He seems to me to be one whose purposes are 
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inflexibly carried out, and the Senate of the United States 
will be sure to find him a powerful advocate. 

He told me that he believed the present Congress sure to 
do good work, and that the next presidential canvass was 
sure to be one of the most exalting in the history of our 
country. He quoted the words of a prominent Republican 
who said, “I’m as far away from the Republican party as you 
are.” As he talked his tone took on a peculiar chanting 
quality, and he said: “Changes have been so rapid, events 
have crowded before me so rapidly, that it all seems like a 
mist of motion—a dream. The fountains of the great 
deep seem to be breaking up.” 

Senator Kyle is as lucid, open, and wholesome as Senator 
Peffer seemed to me introspective, inscrutable, and in a way 
morbid, In fact, Peffer seemed to dwell in a different atmos- 
phere from all the rest of the Alliance party. Senator 
James A. Kyle is the youngest man in the Senate, and repre- 
sents the north part of South Dakota. His home is at 
Aberdeen. He was born in Ohio in ’54, and he is less than 
thirty-eight years of age. 

He studied for the law, entered the ranks of the teachers, 
and taught in Illinois and also in Utah. He has studied 
civil engineering, and was a Congregational clergyman for 
several years at Ipswich and Aberdeen, South Dakota. He 
was elected to the State Senate from Brown County in 1890. 
Like Simpson, he got his nomination as the direct result of 
a Fourth of July oration which he was invited to make by 
bankers and merchants of Aberdeen. He took for his sub- 
ject * The Perils and Safeguards of the Republic”; and 
while the bankers were not pleased, the farmers were, and 
they pressed him to allow his name to head the Independent 
ticket. His election to the position of United States senator 
followed rapidly. 

His personality is very winning, frank, manly, and unaf- 
fected. He has the finest physique in the Congress. It is 
simply magnificent. He stands six feet and four inches 
high, and is grandly proportioned. The grasp of his hand 
is an experience. He is of the teutonic type, fair, with 
gray-blue eyes. His voice is powerful, but exceedingly 
attractive, and his accent is of the Mississippi Valley, though 
it would not be noticeable except by contrast with his col- 
leagues. He talks readily and with perfect clearness and 
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with excellent native sense. He is level headed in the 
midst of his success, and, like Simpson, maintains a smiling 
inflexibility of purpose. 

He looks forward to great political changes. He sees that 
the time has come when the younger element, together with 
the more progressive elements of both Houses, are to break 
from the restraint of the old legislators whose domination 
made real legislation impossible. The people demand legis- 
lation that will affect change, and their wishes are sooner or 
later to over-rule time-servers and place-holders. 

These men corroborated my own impression that great 
forces are moving. There seems approaching a great peri- 
odie popular upheaval similar to that of *61. Everywhere 
as I went through the aisles of the House, I saw it and 
heard it. The young Democrats were almost in open 
rebellion against the domineering policy of the old legisla- 
tors. The Republicans were apprehensive, almost desperate. 
Place-holders were beginning to tremble; but in the midst of 
it the men who were advocating right and justice instead of 


policy sat eager, ready for the struggle. They have every- 
thing to win and nothing to lose in the vital discussion and 
re-organization which, in their judgment, is sure to come. 








CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 


BY CHARLES SCHRODER. 


THE comparison I noted in the January ARENA, which 
Subhadra Bickshu makes between the Christian and Buddhist 
religions, is evidently largely in favor of the latter. But is 
this comparison a fair one? Both religions have, in practice, 
greatly degenerated; that of Buddha, even before Christ’s 
appearance, had become mixed with idol-worship and fanati- 
cism, and this condition so increased with the spread 
of Christianity, that about 400 A. D. all attempts to 
make converts were discontinued, and the few real followers, 
discouraged and probably fearing persecution, formed them- 
selves into a secret society, of which, up to a comparatively 
recent period, little was known. 

As to the religion of Christ, no impartial and conscientious 
student will aver that the churches are to-day interpret- 
ing or living up to his doctrines in the spirit in which he 
taught them, or that, if we perhaps except the first three 
hundred years after his death, they have, throughout the 
subsequent centuries, been so interpreted. Noage or country 
can produce anything which is, even approximately, as grand 
as the Sermon on the Mount, whether considered from 
religious, ethical, moral, or philosophical standpoint. Even 
the most pronounced atheist speaks with sincere and hushed 
reverence of this, the most sublime sermon ever uttered. 
But where do we find the Christian teachers of any sect, 
creed, or denomination, who dare to-day, preach, live up to, 
or even accept this grand sermon in its entirety? If there 
are any, their number is so small that their voices are not 
heard. Instead of lifting up their voices in denunciation of 
war, we find the Christian teachers praying openly to a God 
of love and peace, for success to their side, of bloody battles 
often fought in the name of him whose principal command 
was to love one another and in obeying which thousands of 
the early Christians died the death of martyrs. Instead of 
denouncing the ownership of property, except as it was 
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owned by the primitive church, for the good of all, these 
teachers find nothing to condemn in the strange spectacle of 
enormously rich religious societies and corporations, while 
millions of God’s children are so wretchedly poor that they 
are forced into lives of utter hopelessness and degradation, 
thousands upon thousands perishing yearly through suicide 
and starvation, or becoming inmates of prisons, almshouses, 
and lunatic asylums ; the Church, meanwhile, catering to the 
wealthy, and holding those individuals as most worthy of 
esteem who are favored most largely with the goods of this 
world. And this they do as acknowledged servants of the 
Master who said: “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Christ came to establish the brotherhood of man in the 
kingdom of God on earth. What would his verdict be if he 
were here to-day and found the kingdom of God con- 
veniently delegated to some place above the clouds, as far 
away as possible, and anyone advocating his brotherhood 
looked upon as a dangerous socialist? Would he, whose 
friends were the needy, the sick, and the sinning, feel at 
home in some of our fine churches, and would those who are 
worshipping in them in his name be glad to have him? 

I might go on multiplying this arraignment indefinitely, 
but space forbids, andI have said enough to prove that the 
professors and teachers of the Christian religion, while re- 
taining its outward semblance, have discarded its principles. 

It being evident, therefore, that both religions have degen- 
erated, so far as they are to-day practised, a true comparison 
between them can only be made through an examination 
of the doctrines, as originally taught by the respective 
masters. 

I will first, then, see whether the differences stated by 
Subhadra really exist. 

He says: “ Buddha teaches the highest wisdom and good- 
ness without a personal God; a continuation of being with- 
out an immortal soul; an eternally blessed state without a 
local heaven; a possibility of salvation without a Saviour ; 
a redemption where each is his own redeemer, and which 
can be reached without prayer, sacrifice, self-torture, or other 
usages; without priests and saints; without divine grace, 
and solely by one’s own will and power; finally, the highest 
perfection, which can be had already in this life and on this 
earth.” 
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In reply to this I say that, discarding absolutely the 
man-made and unchristian dogmas of the Church, the real 
and conscientious student of Christ’s teachings knows that 
God is nota person but spirit; that He dwells within and about 
us as Love, Life, Wisdom, Goodness, Intelligence, Principle, 
Omnipotence, Omnipresence, and Omniscience ; that there 
is no local heaven, but that, as Jesus told us, heaven is 
within us; that the mission of Jesus was simply to teach, 
through words and deeds, and to point out the way to us, 
the same as Buddha did to his people; that we cannot be 
saved vicariously, but only if we walk in the way he has 
pointed out to us, not because he has done so, but because 
it is the right way, whether followed by Christians, Buddh- 
ists or other people, who may never have heard of Christ ; 
that we, therefore, must be our own redeemers, or work out 
our own salvation, not through prayer, sacrifice, self-torture, 
priests, saints, or divine grace, but through our own right- 
thinking and right-acting, which is prayer and divine grace, 
all outward forms and usages being impotent and heathenish, 
as our teacher says; that our life is continuous, it being 
immaterial by what name we call it, there being only one 
life, which is God, who dwells within us; and that finally, 
we can reach perfection, most certainly, already in this earth- 
life, for our teacher had reached it. 

I perceive, then, that the real teachings of Christ, so far 
as I have compared them, are not materially or in essence 
different from those of Buddha. There are, however, two 
differences, the one real, and the other only apparent. 

Buddha tcaches that by recognizing and acting on the four 
healing truths, and walking the road of eight parts, to do 
which we will be assisted by strict observance of the ten 
declarations, our will to live finally ceases, no more rebirths 
will take place, and we reach Nirvana. 

Excellent as his teachings are, they appear to have two 
radical defects ; the first is this: If man accepts and lives up 
to Buddhism in‘one birth, he is, of course, totally unconscious 
of such acceptance in the next, and must consequently be 
again converted to its peculiar doctrines before the advantage 
gained in one state can be continued in the next. He might 
not, in the new birth, be converted to, or even hear anything 
of Buddhism. 

The other defect is found in the ten declarations. They 
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are certainly most excellent, per se, and their observance 
highly conducive to morality, but, like the laws of Moses, 
they contain nothing but outward forms and practices, and 
do not reach the interior man. 

Now, if we examine the teachings of Christ, we find one 
supreme, central law containing the fundamental principles 
of his entire religion, that law is Love. Jesus gives us two 
commands founded on this law, viz.: love God, i. e., the Good, 
and love your neighbor, i. e., even your enemy; and tells us 
that on these two commands “hang all the law and the 
prophets.” In abolishing the laws of Moses, with their out- 
ward observances, he gave us this law of God, which is Love, 
around which the minor laws of Justice, Charity, Truth, 
Faith, Hope, and the other cardinal virtues revolve, for with- 
out love as the foundation principle, all the rest would be as 
nothing. This is the Law, not because Jesus taught it, but be- 
cause it is the Truth. It existed before he came, and exists 
now where his name has never been heard. It is a universal 
law, belonging to no religions, beliefs, or peoples. It is the 
divine in man, which only needs to be called out to do infin- 
itely more for us than all Buddha’s teachings can do for the 
Buddhist. Jesus taught it, lived it, and died in consequence 
of it. He was the perfect man because of this, and this 
perfection can be gained by all who, by following him, clothe 
themselves with his mind. 

This is the real difference between the two religions or 
doctrines: the one, with all its beauty and excellence, has 
these defects, because it depends to that extent on the con- 
ceptions of one man; the other is perfect, because it depends 
absolutely and solely on the law of God, or, as the Buddhists 
call Him, Eternal Justice. 

The other difference is only an apparent one, for it relates 
to the doctrine of re-birth or re-incarnation, which has not 
been generally accepted as one of Christ’s doctrines, while it 
is the fundamental principle of Buddha’s religion. 

Although so far as we know, this doctrine has never been 
taught or accepted as an active principle by the Christian 
Church, there can be no doubt that in the course of centu- 
ries, and more especially during the last two hundred years, 
it has, gradually but persistently, found its way into the 
Christian religion, and is to-day accepted by many of its 
deepest and most conscientious thinkers, who can, indeed, 
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point to more than one of the sayings and actions of Christ, 
in corroboration of it. 

The local heaven and local hell having long since been 
discarded by all enlightened Christians, together with a per- 
sonal God and a personal devil, it obviously became neces- 
sary to reconcile Christ’s allusions to a future state of bliss 
or punishment with some sounder theory. 

In speaking of punishment Jesus used the Greek adjective 
“aidnios,’ which was erroneously translated as “eternal.” 
While in some extreme cases it might be capable of being 
applied to things which are everlasting, it is most generally 
used for things which endure only for a time. It is an 
adjective from the noun *aion,” meaning “age” or “ world” 
and has no necessary reference to duration. 

Besides, our conception of God as * Love” and “ Eternal 
Justice” precludes the possibility of our entertaining the 
idea of eternal punishment. The latter word must, there- 
fore, either refer to our present earthly existence only, or 
have a meaning like that which the Buddhists give it. That 
the latter meaning is the true and rational one is evident, for 
it is the only one which can at all explain the seeming injus- 
tice by which to millions of our fellow-beings is meted out 
a life of incessant toil and misery, while the few are living 
in idleness and splendor. That Christ’s teachings can be 
reconciled with the principles of re-incarnation is clear, and 
also how thoroughly such a reconciliation is based on Truth 
and Justice. 

Re-incarnation and gradual progression or retrogression, 
according as our life is good or evil, offers the only rational 
and possible explanation for this otherwise inexplicable 
earth-existence. Itis, however, equally perceptible to the 
candid observer that the Infinite Mind is gradually but 
surely lifting man to higher and better conditions in a con- 
stant evolution from the bad or imperfect to the good and 
perfect, in which, doubtless, not only man, but every living 
thing is included. 

The kingdom of God being, as Jesus tells us, and as we 
know, not a locality, but an interior condition of peace and 
happiness, we perceive at once why he says that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into this kingdom. The only vice which 
Jesus names and denounces is the vice of mammon-worship. 
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He is by no means ashamed of consorting with thieves and 
prostitutes and probably with murderers, explaining that 
“they that be whole need not the physician, but the 
sick.” But only one record do we find of his entering the 
house of a rich man, and then only to denounce his hardness 
of heart, while forgiving the sins of an adulteress, who was 
wiping his feet with her hair. It appears, therefore, that 
this vice was held with equal abhorrence and doomed to the 
severest punishment by both Jesus and Buddha. 

Re-incarnation being based on Eternal Justice is conse- 
quently a vital principle of the Christian religion, and there 
remains, then, one real difference between the teachings of 
the two masters. 

This difference, as we have seen, consists in the recog- 
nition by Jesus of the law of Love as the law in which all 
others are included and without which they would be in- 
sufficient. 

It places the religion of Jesus on the highest and broadest 
foundation conceivable to man, and while we must willingly 
acknowledge the extraordinary worth and beauty of Buddha’s 
teachings, we are compelled to rank them as second to those 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 





THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TELEPHONE 
PROPERLY PARTS OF THE 
POST OFFICE SYSTEM. 


BY HON. WALTER CLARK, LL. D., ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


In framing the Federal Constitution it was wisely pro- 
vided that “Congress should have power to establish post 
offices and post roads.” Const. U. 8., Art. 1, Sec. 8. 
This has always been interpreted as not only conferring the 
power, but imposing the duty of establishing and maintain- 
ing an adequate and efficient postal service for the country, 
and to that end adopting the means which experience and 
the progress of invention should prove best adapted for the 
purpose. ‘There is nothing in this clause of the Constitution 
which restricts Congress to the employment of the methods 
or the facilities which were in use at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

When cheaper postage and a uniform rate were demon- 
strated to be advantageous by the example of the English 
Post Office under Sir Rowland Hill, Congress promptly 
applied the same in our own postal service. In like manner 
followed the use of postage stamps, the introduction of free 
delivery into cities, the adoption of the Money Order System, 
the issuance of postal notes, and many other improvements 
in the handling and distribution of the mail. None of 
these things were dreamed of by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. They were details wisely left to be worked out by 
the progress and intelligence of succeeding generations. 
When our Post Office was first inaugurated, mails were 
carried on horseback or, in a few instances, by mail coaches. 
When steam was introduced, the Post Office promptly 
availed itself of the new agency. In fact, every appliance 
and every improvement to facilitate the social and 
business intercourse of the public has been laid hands on, 
and been made subservient to that purpose save one. Why 
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the department has been forced to stand still in the presence 
of the agency which is most especially adapted for that 
purpose, and, after having availed itself of the potent 
energies of steam, has refrained from the use of the more 
potent agency of electricity, is well known to all men. The 
telegraph and the telephone are the Post of the rapidly 
advancing and near at hand Twentieth century; and it may 
be well to consider why the Post Office Department has not 
adopted them, and why it should do so. 

It has not failed to adopt them because it is unconstitutional 
to do so. That is too plain for argument. It would be 
easy to fill pages with citations of legal authorities showing 
its constitutionality. Indeed, it could be better said, that 
it is unconstitutional for the government not to adopt them for 
the purpose of giving the people the best and cheapest and 
speediest postal facilities which the most improved methods 
known to science can afford. The clause of the Constitu- 
tion is understood to be mandatory upon the national 
government to establish and maintain a _ proper postal 
service, since, in the face of that provision, neither States nor 
private companies can do so. Besides, the first telegraph 
established was in fact a part of our Post Office; and its 
continuance as such, at a time when the government was in 
the hands of Strict Constructionists, was recommended by 
Hon. Cave Johnson, the then postmaster-general. This 
wise recommendation was not acceded to, simply because 
Congress, not foreseeing the value and importance of the 
invention, deemed the price asked by the inventor too great, 
and in an evil hour permitted this great agency to pass into 
private hands. The public interests, the popular will, and 
the constitutional provision all alike require its restoration 
to its original function as a part of an enlightened and 
progressive postal service. 

Nor can it be said that it would be an experiment. Every 
civilized country, with the sole exception of ours, has long 
since made the telegraph a part of its postal service; and in 
all it has worked satisfactorily. The rates in Great Britain 
and Ireland are, like postage, uniform for all distances and 
are one cent per word. In Germany the rate is about the 
same, and in Austria less. In France and Belgium the rate 
is under ten cents (half a franc) for ten words between any 
two points. No department of the Post Office in any 
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country pays better than the telegraph. In most countries 
the telephone, too, has been added. 

It is very certain that the telegraph and the telephone, 
as parts of our postal service, would not only wonderfully 
improve the means of intercourse, but it is believed that a 
very cheap uniform rate— probably five (5) cents a mes 
sage — would pay a handsome revenue to the government. 

In the presence of the exorbitant rates to which we are 
accustomed, this will seem hazardous; but reflection will 
show that itis not. Telegraph wire costs less than eight 
(#8) dollars per mile, poles in our country are not expen- 
sive, the cost of erecting them light. The chemicals for 
use of the wires are inexpensive. Where, then, is the cost? 
The government pays freight to railroads, steamboats, and 
Star routes, and sends letters across the continent at two 
cents, and around the world for five cents. The last post- 
master-general’s report states that while, owing to the cost 
of heavy packages and matter carried free, there is a 
deficiency in the Post Office, yet on the carriage of letters 
there is a net revenue annually of $36,000,000. Why, then, 
is it chimerical to say that messages sent by wire, at the 
cost of a few cheap chemicals and with no freight to be 
paid, would not pay a profit at five cents per message of ten 
words ? 

It may be noted that the telephone patent expires next 
March. Now is the time for Congress to adopt it for the 
Post Office, and establish a telephone at every country post 
office. The advantages to the rural population would be 
manifold. Physicians could be summoned promptly for the 
sick. Witnesses and others summoned to court could be 
notified what day or hour to attend, and be saved useless 
hours hanging around the county court house. <A telephone 
message to the nearest railway station would ascertain 
whether expected freight had come, and the farmer would be 
saved a needless trip of his wagon over bad roads. News 
of approaching frosts could be promptly distributed through 
the country districts, and many a valuable cropsaved. These 
may seem homely purposes to dwellers in cities, but they 
will deprive country life of some of its drawbacks, and be a 
boon to a portion of our population who claim that they 
bear their full share of the burdens of government and 
receive less than their share of .its benefits. It comes, too, at 
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a time when they are disposed to assert and maintain their 
right to be better considered in a distribution of the advan- 
tages of governmental favor. For this service, it might 
well be provided that for telephonic messages within the 
county or for a distance less than fifty miles, the charge 
would be only two (2) cents. A system similar to this now 
prevails in Austria and some other countries. The post- 
master could very easily keep his accounts, either by the 
use of stamps or by a nickel-in-the-slot attachment to the 
instrument. If the telephone is not now adopted by govern- 
ment, some gigantic corporation, some vast syndicate, will be 
sure to utilize it; and when hereafter government shall be 
forced to take it up for the public service, Congress will 
be waived off, as trespassing upon private and vested rights, 
as is already the case with the telegraph. 

The use of the telephone would deprive of validity the 
only arguments of any weight which have ever been used 
against the adoption of the telegraph by the Post Office. 
These arguments are : — 

1. That the telegraph would be used by 5,000,000 of 
people, and the other 57,000,000 would have to pay for it. 
Aside from the fact that the telegraph here, as in England 
and elsewhere, when used by the Post Office, and placed at 
a moderate uniform rate, would pay a profit, we have the 
additional fact that by the adoption of the telephone at 
country post offices, the rural masses would be users of the 
new agency of intercommunication as well as the business- 
men of the cities. 

2. It is urged that the number of employees of the 
government would be vastly increased. This argument, too, 
loses any force, if it has any, by the addition of the tele- 
phone. For all distances under 200 miles, the telephone 
can be employed, and the present postmasters can of course 
use them. A few telegraph centres, — one or two for each 
State, — could be established, to which all long-distance mes- 
sages would be sent, to be there despatched by telegraph. 
At these centres there would be a staff, more or less large, of 
operators; but the civil-service rules would apply, as they 
already do, to the same post offices. The annual increase in 
the number of postmasters and post-office employees, by 
reason of the increased service, is from 3,000 to 5,000. 
For the reasons above given, it may be doubted if the addi- 
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tion of the telegraph and the telephone to the post office 
will add more than the. present natural increase of one year. 
Besides, this increase will be at centres, and will be alto- 
gether of civil-service appointees and non-partisan. 

3. The argument as to the expense of delivering 
messages would also be destroyed by the use of tele- 
phones, since in country districts the message would simply 
go to the post office; and in towns and their suburbs the 
universality of private telephones, which will come into 
general use on the expiration of the telephone patent, would 
make it easy to deliver messages; besides, government could 
and would have numerous telephone sub-post offices in every 
place of size. 

The “ Western Union” and its champions always adroitly 
couple opposition to governmental ownership of the tele- 
graph with its ownership of railroads. This is to avail 
themselves of the strong opposition, and the forceful reasons 
which can be given, against the latter measure. But the 
two measures have nothing whatever in common. Govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs and telephones is within 
the constitutional provision, and does not concern the 
extension of governmental authority to new subject matter, 
but is the simple adoption of proper facilities for the postal 
service commensurate with the progress of invention. No 
argument can be used against it which would not be equally 
valid against the administration of the Post Office itself by 
the government. Yet we may well believe that if the mail 
were handled by the same monopoly, it would not be as 
satisfactorily done as at present, and postage would be as 
high as telegraphing is now. 

Whatever the demerits or merits of the cry raised in some 
quarters for government ownership of railroads, it has no 
connection with this matter. If railroads were used solely 
for the purposes of transmitting mail matter, the case would 
be parallel, and government could take charge of them 
under the power to establish post roads. But railroads are 
used mostly for the conveyance of passengers and freight, 
which is foreign to the purposes of a post office; and to the 
extent that they can be used for mail purposes, government 
does take charge of them, and asserts its exclusive right. 
If railroads are ever taken over by the government, it must 
be on some other ground than as post roads, for in that 
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capacity they are in government employ already. It is 
probable that public needs will require a stricter and closer 
control and supervision of railroads than heretofore; but as 
to the telegraph and telephone, from their very nature, they 
should be exclusively used by the national government for 
the cheap, speedy, and reliable exchange of communication 
between the people. 

This will not prevent railroads from having their own 
telegraph lines for their own business, nor forbid telephone 
exchanges in citiesand towns. As now persons and corpora- 
tions can send their own letters by their own messengers, 
so they can send telegrams and telephonic messages on their 
own business by their own wires. The prohibition will 
extend, as is now the case, only to the sending of mail or 
messages for others. 

The public demand in this direction for adoption of these, 
the cheapest and speediest means of intercommunication by 
the government, is beyond question. It can be ascertained 
by conversation in any gathering where the subject is dis- 
cussed. The Farmers’ Alliance has adopted the measure as 
one of its “demands.” The Boards of Trade of New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 
numerous other cities have petitioned for it. The vast 
majority of the press, wherever they have taken sides, have 
favored it. A measure so feasible, so needed, so much 
desired by the public and demanded by the wants of the 
age, has a powerful opponent, though indeed we may say 
but one; forthe Western Union Telegraph Company, after 
having crushed out or bought off all its opponents except the 
Postal Telegraph Company (so called), has arrangements with 
it by which rates are to be maintained. It may be well, there- 
fore, to examine into some of the reasons which impel that 
gigantic corporation to put forth efforts so powerful, that 
up to the present time it has throttled the popular will and 
defied the progressive spirit of the times. The capital stock 
of that company in 1858 was $358,700. It declared stock 
dividends between 1858 and 1866—eight years—of 
$17,810,146, and added only $1,937,950 for new lines, 
making its capital July 1, 1866, %20,133,800, nine tenths 
of which was water. One year from that date it coolly 
doubled its capital by making it $40,568,300. The largest 
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dividend up to 1874 in any one year was 414 per cent. For 
a period of seven years, its dividends averaged 100 per cent 
a year on its average capital. At one time it distributed 
$10,000,000 of stock to its shareholders. Its capital stock 
now, by virtue of successive waterings, is nearly $100,000,000, 
and on that sum it pays dividends that make it one of the 
best paying investments in the country. Every investment 
of $1,000 in 1858, in the Western Union Telegraph stock, 
will have received up to last September $50,000 in stock 
dividends and cash dividends of $100,000, or an average of 
300 per cent dividends per year. It has realized $100,000,- 
000 of net profits in 25 years by its high charges. These 
figures are uncontroverted statements made to the committee 
of the last Congress before whom that company was repre- 
sented by its president, its able array of counsel, and 
numerous lobbyists, and when it was opposing a measure in 
favor of a limited adoption of the telegraph by the Post 
Office. 

After this showing, can there be attached any weight to 
the arguments of its newspapers and attorneys, or any doubt 
of the need by the public of a governmental telegraph? If 
at the present high rates, there has been so great and 
enormous a profit, can there be any doubt that here, as in 
England, a vastly increased business and a still larger profit 
would follow the taking over of the telegraph by the Post 
Office, with the concurrent establishment of reasonable rates ? 

The president of the Western Union, Dr. Norvin Green, 
stated that in 1868 the average profit to the company was 
41 cents on each message. He claims that the average 
profit on each message now is only 74 cents, and he shows 
that the number of messages in the last twenty years has 
increased nearly ninefold—from 6,400,000, in 1868, to 
54,100,000, in 1889. If this be true as to the profit, yet it 
‘ shows that a large reduction in governmental hands is still 
possible, and a vast increase in the number of messages 
would be an immediate consequence. 

As has been well said, « Of all the monopolies, the tele- 
graph system of this country, substantially owned and con- 
trolled by one man, is the worst and most dangerous of them 
all. Itis no longer safe or expedient to intrust into the 
hands of one overpowering monopoly the telegraph business 
of this country. It is a power, that not only can be used, 
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but has been perverted, for purposes hostile to the best 
interests of the people. The markets of the country, its 
finances, and its commercial interests to so large an extent 
depend upon the honest and honorable administration of the 
company, that the people are not in a mood to repose a trust 
of this kind any longer, without competition, in the hands 
of a stock-jobbing corporation.” 

The proposition for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone will come up with renewed emphasis 
before each Congress. Like Banquo’s ghost, it is a ques- 
tion which “will not down.” It is just and right that 
the public demand should be granted; and such demands, 
like freedom’s battle, once begun,“ though baffled oft,” we 
know, “are ever won.” 

It is an anomaly which cannot last, that we should strain 
every nerve and increase expenditure to save one or two 
hours in the rapid carriage or delivery of mails, when by a 
single enactment of Congress all such messages as require 
the hotly sought expedition could be delivered almost 
instantly by the use of electricity, and at the rate, say, of 
five cents per message. 

Has not the public cause to desire this measure as surely 
as the present monopoly has reason for the earnest and 
persistent fight it has made for so many years against it? 





MADAME BLAVATSKY IN INDIA. A REPLY TO 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


BY WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


THERE are three reasons why I reply to Moncure D. 
Conway’s article in the October ARENA, entitled “ Madame 
Blavatsky at Adyar.” 

First, I am an old and intimate friend of hers, while Mr. 
Conway met her but twice according to his own account, 
and then only for a short time. Second, she has given up her 
mortal body and cannot reply here to his attacks. Third, 
because, although his article is given as an account of her, it 
is, in fact, an attack on the Theosophical Society I had the 
honor to take part in founding with Madame Blavatsky and 
others, and with the history of which in all its details I 
am well acquainted, from having been one of its secretaries 
ever since its organization in 1875. 

The October article covers twelve pages, and is mainly a 
rehashing of old charges made by other people and about 
which Mr. Conway has no personal knowledge whatever, 
besides a good deal of matter in which the mistakes are too 
evident to mislead anyone who has really given the theo- 
sophical movement any study. 

Let us observe in the beginning the qualifications which 
Mr. Conway possesses as areporter. He says Adyar is fifteen 
miles from Madras when at the most it is only six, and the 
extent of Madras itself is only fifteen. “ Palms” are de- 
scribed as being at the entrance, whereas the only palms on 
the place were a few weak ones at the seaside of the com- 
pound, and where the road did not run. No doubt the 
“palms” he speaks of are to give a better color to the 
luxuriousness of the self-sacrifice he does not approve. In 
the next few lines the “guru” of a chela is described as a 
“mahatma” (page 580), a definition invented solely by the 
critic. In this little scene he gives the command of a ma- 
hatma as the reason for a Hindu’s not shaking his hand ; all 
travellers know that the Hindus do not shake hands with 
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one another, much less with strangers; Mr. Conway must 
have observed this as I did when there, if he met any but 
the official English. His description of the “shrine,” on 
page 582, is so far removed from fact that I am con- 
strained to doubt the accuracy even of his recollection of 
what was said to him by Madame Blavatsky. I know the 
shrine well, have examined it fully, and just after he was 
there, and not only that, but by my own orders it was taken 
from the wall, and its contents removed soon after he left 
India, and in that removal I took chief part just before the 
famous so-called exposé, in the Christian College magazine. 
According to Mr. Conway “it reached nearly to the ceiling,” 
the fact being that it was a wall cabinet and nothing more, 
and its total height from bottom to top was not four feet, 
which would be a very low ceiling. Its doors were painted 
black and varnished, but his recollection attributes to it a 
decoration of * mystical emblems and figures,” perhaps to 
accord with what he thought a theosophical shrine ought to 
have. ‘The interior of the shrine was inlaid with metal 
work,” he says, and evidently he saw it but once in haste. 
I saw it for several days together, examined it fully, took 
charge of it, with my own hands removed the objects within 
it, and instead of its interior being inlaid with metal work it 
was lined with common red plush. The description given 
by Mr. Conway makes a better newspaper story, however. 
Painting the interior with his imagination, he says there was 
a Buddha there, which is not so; and then occurs the 
crowning absurdity that the portrait of Koothumi “holds a 
small barrel-shaped praying machine on his head.” This is 
a curious instance of hypnotism and bad memory mixing 
facts, for there was a tibetan prayer wheel in the shrine, but 
it lay on the bottom shelf, and the picture of Koothumi 
which I then removed, gives him with a fur cap on. It 
sounds like a bad dream that the learned doctor had. But 
further, and this is a case where any good journalist would 
have verified the mere facts of record, he says, speaking of 
the effect of the scandals on the branches of the society in 
India, that the seventy-seven branches there in 1879 are now 
(in 1891) “ withering away under the Blavatsky scandals,” 
the fact being that now over one hundred and fifty branches 
exist there which pass resolutions of high respect for her 
memory, and continue the work she incited them to begin, 
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included in that being a growing correspondence with the 
increasing membership in America, and the helping forward 
of a special department of the society’s work, especially 
devoted to the translation of their old books and the procure- 
ment of manuscripts and treatises that Max Miller and 
others wish to have. If Mr. Conway had never before taken 
part in attacks upon Madame Blavatsky and the society, 
some inaccuracy might be attributed to inexperience ; but as 
the case is otherwise, one is led to the conclusion that some 
other motive than zeal for fact must have stimulated the 
present article. And it may interest him to know what 
Madame Blavatsky herself said to me of him after he had 
seen her:—“The gentleman is in his decadence, with a 
great disappointment hanging overs his life ; from this point 
he will find himself of less and less importance in the world. 
and you will find him at last for a paltry pay attacking over 
my shoulders the cause you wish to serve,” a part of which 
we know to be now true. 

Since I am trying to defend a friend who has passed 
beyond the veil, it is impossible to overlook the statement 
made in the note on page 582 of Mr. Conway’s article, in 
which he leaves the impression that that article is his first 
presentation of the matter to the public: indeed, such is his 
declaration, the only indefiniteness being the omission of the 
names of the “friends of Madame Blavatsky” to whom he 
mentioned the affair so as to give them the chance of replying. 
The omission of their names now prevents my having their 
testimony, for I know all her friends and they are a sort who 
would not fail to give me the facts. It may have escaped 
Mr. Conway’s recollection that after he had made his visit 
to Adyar and had his conversation with Mme. Blavatsky, he 
wrote a long account of it to the Glasgow Herald published 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in which he showed the same spirit 
as in the one under review, and that I wrote a reply to it for 
the same paper, which the paper published; and that later 
when I was in London on my way to Adyar he met Colonel 
Olcott and myself after one of the services in South Place 
Chapel, in which he had advertised himself as to speak on the- 
osophy and spiritualism, but wholly omitted any reference to 
theosophy when he saw us there; and that our conversation 
was in the underground railroad, in the course of which he 
referred to the articles in the Glasgow Herald, and exhibited 
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the same vexation of which he accuses himself in the present 
one at page 581, when he found that the shrine had been 
permanently closed just three days before he got there. 
Perhaps the “glamour” of Adyar still lingers around his 
recollections. 

I come now to the particular incident around which the 
October article revolves. It is the explanation supposed to 
have been offered by Madame Blavatsky of all her life and 
work to a visitor who told her he wanted an explanation to 
give to his flock (in South Place Chapel) who were always 
ready to admit facts. From his account it is clear that 
he did not inquire of her as to the philosophical doctrines 
of man and mind, and theories as to cosmogenesis she 
had been engaged in promulgating, nor of the objects 
and purposes of the Theosophical Society to which her life 
was devoted, and then as now an active body working not 
only in India but in Europe and America. His sole inquiry 
was about paltry phenomena that she never spoke of with 
any particular interest. For, he goes on: “* Now,’ I said, 
**+what do these rumors mean? I hear of your lifting tea- 
pots from beneath your chair, summoning lost jewels, con- 
versing with Mahatmas a thousand miles away.’” 

If this is all that passed —and no more is given of ques- 
tions by him—there is not a word in it relating to philos- 
ophy nor any of the many other important subjects upon 
which Madame Blavatsky had been for long before assidu- 
ously writing and talking. Her reply therefore attaches 
solely to the question. Itis given by him: “It is glamour; 
people think they see what they do not. That is the whole 
of it.” This reply has naught to do with the existence of 
Mahatmas, nor with their powers, nor with the theories of 
cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis given by her, nor with the 
aims and work of her society, nor with her views as to many 
hidden and natural powers of man, on which she had before that 
spoken and written much. It simply offered an explanation 
she had never failed to give, included in the word “ glamour.” 
This power of producing glamour is now well known to the 
French and other schools of hypnotists, and it is a correct 
explanation of many of her very best and most wonderful 
phenomena. It is the explanation of numerous extraordinary 
feats to be witnessed in India. By its means a letter could 
be brought into the room and deposited anywhere without a 
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person present seeing either letter or messenger. For grant 
the power, and the limits of its exercise cannot be fixed. 
Take the production of a teacup from beneath a chair where 
a moment or two before it had not been. The same power 
of glamouring would enable her to leave the room, still seem- 
ing to be present, to procure a teacup from the adjoining 
apartment and then to produce it suddenly from beneath the 
chair, all the while the spectators thinking they saw her 
sitting there. This is one of the possibilities of the realm of 
glamour, and admitted by Mr. Conway in my presence as I 
shall show. Glamour is only another name for hypnotism, 
partly understood by Dr. Charcot and his pupils, but fully 
known to Madame Blavatsky, who was taught in a school 
where the science is elaborated with a detail that western 
schools have not yet reached to but eventually will. And 
this she has often asserted of many of her own phenomena, 
for she has deliberately called them ‘“ psychological frauds.” 

I have said Mr. Conway admitted in my presence some- 
thing germane to this inquiry. It was in his own South 
Place Chapel where I went in 1884 to hear him discourse on 
a subject which he advertised to be upon spiritualism and 
theosophy. For some reason unknown to me,. he omitted 
all reference to theosophy, but dwelt at length on his experi- 
ences in India with fakirs, jugglers, and yogis. He related 
with a sober mien marvels of magic, of hypnotism, or of 
fraud that outshine anything he has criticised in Madame 
Blavatsky. Among those, he told of seeing an old fakir or 
yogi make coins dance about a table at the word of command 
and following Mr. Conway’s unexpressed wish, there being 
no connection between the operator and the table, as he 
averred. “This,” he said, “is very wonderful. Ido not 
know how to explain it. But some day I will go back and 
inquire further.” And yet Madame Blavatsky explained it 
for him at the Adyar conversation. 

I do not think, as some have said, that she was making 
fun of him by thinking: * You soft-headed and innocent 
old goose, do you really suppose that I am going seriously to 
answer a person who proclaims in advance his mission here 
as you did and expects to see me execute phenomena whereon 
he may write a sermon for his London babes?”* On the 
contrary, she was ready to go on with him further if he 
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chose to proceed beyond mere marvels that she had often 
dubbed with the name of glamour before he came. But he 
went no further, and calmly proceeded, plodding along with 
grotesque solemnity that is refreshing in the extreme. 

In fine, all that Mr. Conway’s somewhat labored article 
amounts to is that we are asked by him to believe that after 
Madame Blavatsky had duped some of the brightest minds of 
both West and East, and secured a firm hold on their loyalty, 
reverence, and affection,— including many hundred Hindus 
of learning and wide experience in their own land of mar- 
vels, as they have told me with their own lips — had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a system of imposture upon which, if 
we accept his view, she must depend, she was ready in a 
casual conversation to confess all her acts to be frauds and to 
throw herself on the mercy of Mr. Conway merely because 
he preached in South Place Chapel and had a congregation, 
—hardly. If confessionn— an unwitnessed confession ” 
as he calls it,— were her determination at the interview, it 
is interesting to ask why she did not confess to him that 
there were trap-doors and sliding panels to help phenomena? 
But there was no such confession, no trap-doors, no frauds. 

On p. 587, Mr. Conway says: * The most curious thing 
about this turbaned spiritualism is its development of the 
Koothoomi myth. I asked Sir W. W. Hunter, Gazetteer- 
General of India, and other orientalists about the name of 
this alleged Mahatma or Rahat (Sic), and they declared 
Koothoomi to be without analogies in any Hindu tongue 
ancient or modern.” 

It is easy to lose one’s self in the ocean of Indian literature 
with its vast number of names, so perhaps Mr. Conway can 
be forgiven. But the name of Sir W. W. Hunter is not that 
of a great orientalist, and those of the “other orientalists ” 
whom he asked are not given, so they must be considered of 
doubtful authority. On turning to “ The Classical Diction- 
ary of India” (by Mr. John Garrett, Director of Public 
Instruction at Mysore, India, printed in 1871 at Madras, 
Higginbotham & Co.) under K we find, 

“ KUTHUMI: a pupil of Paushyinji and teacher of the 
Sama Veda.” 

The name is the same as the one spelled «* Koothoomi ” in 
THE ARENA, for the double “o” stands for “ u.” 

Proceeding with his peculiar analysis of this “ myth,” Mr. 
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Conway says: “I was assured on good authority that the 
name was originally ‘Cotthume’ and a mere mixture of 
Ol-Cott and Hume, Madame Blavatsky’s principal adhe- 
rents.” The evident recklessness of statement here is 
noticeable and inexcusable. No name of the “ good author- 
ity” is given; certainly it was not Mr. Sinnett who first gave 
publicity to the name Koothoomi; perhaps it was some 
learned orientalist who never read John Garrett’s book. But 
as I knew H. P. Blavatsky well in 1874, before she met 
Messrs. Sinnett or Hume, and before this name — now 
dubbed a myth — was ever given to the public, I may be 
allowed to say that it was not originally * Cotthume,” but 
was one that I and others in New York were perfectly 
familiar with through his correspondence with us at that 
time on matters connected with the society. And when Mr. 
Sinnett published his Esoteric Buddhism, giving this name 
to the world, we all felt that ribaldry would follow. I 
wrote then to Madame Blavatsky expressing regret that the 
name was given out. To this she replied: — 

Do not be alarmed nor grieved. The name was bound to 
come out some day, and as it is a real one its use instead of the 
New York substitute is better, because the latter was unreal. 
The mud that you fear is now to be thrown at sacred names will 
not hurt them, but inevitably will fly back in the faces of those 
who throw it. 

The remainder of the article shows an utter lack of .ac- 
quaintance with the theosophical movement which has been 
classed by the great Frenchman, Emile Bournouf, as one of 
the three great religious movements of the day. Mr. Con- 
way appears to think it depends on Colonel Olcott, ignoring 
the many other persons who give life to the “ propaganda.” 
Such men as Mr. A. P. Sinnett, and women like Mrs. Annie 
Besant, are left out of account, tosay nothing of the omission 
to notice the fact that in each of the three great divisions of 
the globe, Europe, Asia, and America, there is a well-organ- 
ized section of the society, and that there is a great body of 
literature devoted to the work. This was so well known to 
others that shortly before her death an article by Madame 
Blavatsky was printed by the North American Review, de- 
scribing the progress of the movement. But Mr. Conway 
would have us suppose that Colonel Olcott’s few published 
speeches represent us or indicate-our future, and he gravely 
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advises that headquarters should be fixed in Ceylon, so that 
through a union with Buddhism, a lasting vitality may be 
assured. This can never be done. The society has had for 
several years a headquarters in Ceylon, just as it has others 
in London, New York, San Francisco, and Madras, but it is 
not, nor is it to be, a Buddhist society. A slight review of 
its literature, emanating from those centres, would have 
shown this to Mr. Conway, and perhaps enabled him to give 
us a better and broader article. Again, the interest it has 
excited in England makes the last sentence of his article, 
«If theosophy is to live, it must ‘take refuge in Buddha’” 
a stale, emaciated joke. The convention of the society in 
London, in July last, attracted over twelve hundred people 
to a public meeting at Portman Rooms, and later St. James’ 
Hall and St. George’s were crammed with people, including 
such men as Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Justice Pollock, to 
hear Mrs. Annie Besant lecture as a theosophist on “ Re- 
incarnation,” while her lecture on theosophy at the Demo- 
cratic Club brought such a crush that doors and windows 


were pressed in. All of this was the subject of newspaper 
reports, column after column having been devoted to it, with 
an immediate exhaustion of morning editions. It seems more 


,’ 


likely that theosophy will “take refuge” in London than in 
“« Buddha.” 

Having now directly answered Mr. Conway’s article I 
will take advantage of the opportunity to append some facts 
directly known to myself, about the “shrine ” and the rooms 
at Adyar. 

I went to Adyar in the early part of the year 1884, with 
full power from the president of the society to do whatever 
seemed best for our protection against an attack we had infor- 
mation was about to be made in conjunction with the mission- 
aries who conducted the Christian College at Madras. I 
found that Mr. Coulomb had partly finished a hole in the wall 
behind the shrine. It was so new that its edges were ragged 
with the ends of laths and the plaster was still on the floor. 
Against it he had placed an unfinished teak-wood cupboard, 
made for the occasion, and having a false panel in the back 
that hid the hole in the wall. But the panel was too new to 
work and had to be violently kicked in to show that it was 
there. It was all unplaned, unoiled, and not rubbed down. 
He had been dismissed before he had time to finish. In the 
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hall that opened on the stairs he had made a cunning panel, 
opening the back of a cupboard belonging to the “occult 
room.” This was not finished and force had to be used to 
make it open, and then only by using a mallet. Another 
movable panel he also made in the front room, but even the 
agent of the psychical society admitted that it was very new. 
It was of teak, and I had to use a mallet and file to open it. 
All these things were discovered and examined in the pres- 
ence of many people, who then and there wrote their opinions 
in a book I provided for the purpose, and which is now at 
headquarters. The whole arrangement was evidently made 
up after the facts to fit them on the theory of fraud. That 
it was done for money was admitted, for a few days after we 
had completed our examination the principal of the Christian 
College came to the place —a thing he had never done before 
—and asked that he and his friends be allowed to see the 
room and the shrine. 

He almost implored us to let him go up, but we would 
not, as we saw he merely desired to finish what he called his 
“exposure.” He was then asked in my presence by Dr. 
Hartmann what he had paid to Coulomb for his work, and 
replied, somewhat off his guard, that he had paid him some- 
where about one hundred rupees. This supports the state- 
ment by Dr. Hartmann (made in print), that Coulomb came 
to him and said that ten thousand rupees were at his disposal 
if he could ruin the society. He merely exaggerated the 
amount to see if we would give him more to be silent. 

The assailants of H. P. Blavatsky and ‘the Theosophical 
Society have ever seemed to be beset by a singular fatuity. 
It seems that they must, as it were by force, deny all ac 
cepted laws of motive and of life in judging these things, 
explaining the conduct of members of the society on princi- 
ples the reverse of any ever known to human beings, facts as 
plain as noonday being ignored, and other facts construed on 
theories which require the most tremendous credulity to 
accept. They perceive no fine impulse, and laugh at the 
idea of our desiring to give a basis for ethics although not a 
word in all the writings of Madame Blavatsky shows her or us 
in any other light. 





THE WAR OF THE ROSES 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


SQUIRE WALKER never meant the gathering should take a 
political turn. All the squire intended, or thought of, was 
getting his corn shucked. So when he issued invitations in 
the good old way, that is, by mounting his clay-bank mare, 
and striking off across the mountain, calling from door to 
door, that on Thursday, October the 15th, there would be a 
corn-shucking at his place down at the Ford, it was the least 
of his intentions that anything of a political nature should 
disturb the harmony of the occasion. 

No husking, mind you, but a shucking. Such as they have 
nowhere to such perfection as in Tennessee. Such royally 
rousing good times, with cider, and apple butter, pumpkin, 
and mountain dew never in lack. 

The squire had not once thought of politics, although, to 
be sure, it was a “political year.” Across the mountain 
somewhere two brothers had been nominated for governor of 
the State; and down in the valley there were exciting times, 
rumors of which, vague at first, but gaining in interest all 
the while, had even crossed the mountain and disturbed the 
quiet of the region round about the Ford. 

“Disturbed it mightily,” the squire declared, when on his 
rounds to issue invitations to the corn-shucking he found the 
election excitement at fever heat among his neighbors. 

“ Boban’ Alf!” “Boban’ Alf!” “Bob an’ Alf!” was on 
every lip, with the emphasis to mark the favorite; the em- 
phasized conjunction denoting the conservative mugwump 
who “looked at principle rather than party.” Some made 
a mighty joke of the campaign; others took it with solemn 
seriousness; but all took a part. 

Such times were never heard of in that part of the country. 
The squire was disgusted. 

“Such an etarnal rumpus about nothin’,” he declared to 
the clay-bank. “The whole kentry upsot about two sap- 
plin’s a-want’n ter be gov’ner o’ Tennessee, an’ my corn 
a-want’n ter be shucked sech as never ware.” 
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Corn-shucking is a courtesy, however, as sacred to the 
mountaineer as assisting at a funeral, or “settin’ up with a 
corpse.” To say nothing of the visions of pumpkin pies, 
pumpkin bread, apple butter, and apple cider, barbecued pig, 
and the dew (that would swing an even balance with any 
political move ever set on foot) that ever arose before the 
husker’s mental eye at the mention of a Tennessee corn- 
shucking. 

Still, the neighborhood was excited ; no mistake about that. 
The feeling extended to the very women and children, 
and might indeed be said to have descended to the stock. 

Every new baby, as well as every new mule, pet dog, or 
calf, was promptly labelled in honor of one of the opposing 
candidates. 

The house against itself wrought trouble in other houses. 
Brother stood against brother as candidates, and brother 
against brother as voters. 

Down in the first district, at Pete Siles’ house, “t’ other 
side the Wataugy,” matters were becoming serious enough. 
Man and wife had actually quit speaking, “all ’count o’ the 
lection,” the neighbors said. Pete said it was “all ’count o’ 
the baby,” that innocent youngster having made his appear- 
ance in the very heat of the political canvass and demanded 
of the authors of his being a name. Mrs. Siles promptly 
declared for the Democratic nominee, her people having 
always supported that ticket. But Pete’s people had been 
as stubbornly loyal to the other side; and, very naturally, 
Pete desired his first born to bear the name of his own chosen 
candidate. 

Little Mrs. Siles was not a woman to yield lightly. She 
called that boy “Bob.” When she was a trifle vexed she 
called him Robert. Pete as persistently called him “ Alf.” 
He made a point of calling him too, whenever Mrs. Siles 
did. Then each would regard the other in a manner that 
said most distinctly, “Never!” “Wish I may die if I do!” 

But the split was not confined to families. Lovers and 
friends took up sides against each other. Such a time was 
never heard of in that quiet neighborhood. 

“TI hev seen times an’ times,” said the squire, “but I 
ha’n’t seen no time like this time, not in all my born days.” 

There were Elridge Ford and Denie Lynn who had been 
keeping steady company for two years, had up and had a 
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split along with the rest. Denie, whose folks lived over in 
Sullivan, the one Democratic county of Eastern Tennessee, 
was herself a stanch Democrat, “a reg’lar mossbank.” Eb 
Ford was a “red hot Republican.” Both were rather given 
to expressing their political preferences. And in the great 
race between the brothers the lovers naturally “took sides.” 
A quarrel, bitter and prolonged, was the result, and the 
couple quit speaking. 

So matters stood when the squire issued invitations to his 
corn-shucking at the Ford on the Watauga. It is customary 
to work with the corn all day, and to dance all night, asa 
remuneration, at these entertainments; and the festivities 
are sometimes prolonged far into the next day, the frolic 
depending somewhat upon the amount of pumpkin pie and 
apple cider that has been prepared. 

“Yaas, Square,” said young Ford, when the clay-bank had 
stood a moment at the gate of the politician-lover’s home, 
“I'll come. Fetched if I don’t! There’s a speakin’ o’ 
the candidates nex’ day down ’t ’Lizbethton, but I’ll run 
the resk o’ gitt’n’ back ’n time fur hit. I be plumb sick o’ 
politics, anyhows. I’ll come ter the shuckin’, an’ fetch my 
fiddle.” 

“So do, Eb, so do,” said the squire; “I ware aimin’ ter 
ax ye ter fetch the music along. I'll feel oblergated ter ye, 
Eb. I certainly will.” 

“That’s all right,” said Ford. “I°ll be ther’. I aint 
the one ter refuse ter holp a neighbor, an’ I be sick o’ this 
here politics, anyhow.” 

The truth was Ford was sick of the quarrel with Denie; 
although he was not ready to admit it, nor to forgive, with- 
out some show of repentance on her part, the “stubborn- 
ness ” of his sweetheart. 

When Denie received her invitation to the shucking, she 
looked the squire in the face and said : — 

“I’m calculat’n pow’ful on gitt’n over ter ’Lizbethton ter 
hear the candidates, but I’1l come, Square Walker, an’ do my 
part.” 

And as the squire rode away to Pete Siles’ cabin further 
down the mountain, pretty Denie sighed and went back to 
her washtub under the hop vine shed, wondering if Eb Ford 
would be there. Then she lowed he wouldn’t “’count 0’ 
lection,” and she sighed again, vaguely wondering how a 
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corn-shuckin in Tennessee would go off without Eb Ford 
and his fiddle. 

Pete Siles likewise accepted the invitation to make one of 
the huskers. 

“Don’t keer ef I do, Squar’,” he declared, as he spat the 
yellow tobacco from his mouth, a necessary proceeding 
indeed if he was expected, as he assuredly was, to give a 
verbal answer to the invitation. “I don’t keer ef I do. 
The ole ’oman hev been that pesky an’ tetchy lately as it be 
wusser’n pizen ter stay in the house. She air more techous 
nor a yaller jacket. I aint knowed no peace since lection 
opened up. An’ ez fur music, I aint heeard no good music 
since last Chris’mus. I'll come, Squar’, an’ fetch my fiddle 
an’ holp Eb make a fuss fur the young folks atter shuckin’s 
over.” 

“TI wish yer would, Pete,” said the squire, and Pete swore 
that he would, half wishing that, despite her peskiness, the 
rebellious little mother in the cabin was able to go along 
with him and enjoy the fun. 

“Ruthy do jest natchelly love a fiddle, same’s a man,” he 
told himself, when the clay-bank’s tail was swishing in and 
out among the stunted autumn greens like a yellow banner 
that was losing its gaudy coloring along with other autumn 
things, as the squire rode cautiously down the zigzag bridle 
path. “Ruthy do p’intedly love a fiddle.” 

So indeed does every loyal mountaineer. The quick ear 
tuned to catch the faintest murmur of the forest, and to 
interpret each breath of wind, or move of nature’s wildwood 
growth; to find the faintest footfall of the timid deer; to 
catch the muffled breathings of the skulking bear, the wiry 
fox, the hidden cat,—- the ear tuned to nature’s delicate moods 
cannot be dull to the flute, the violin, or the echoing horn. 

“Eb Ford an’ his fiddle ull be 0’ the comperny,” had been 
inducement mightier than the yellow pumpkin, or the golden 
cider with which to toll the jolly huskers to their places. 

By sun up, the squire’s great barn had been opened to 
receive its guests, who came by twos, and threes, and wagon 
loads. The seats had been arranged around the walls, and 
in rows that extended the full width of the barn. The floor 
was covered with fresh, new straw; the corn was piled in 
heaps in reach of all. At the top of the partition which 
separated the barn from the crib, half dozen boards were torn 
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away, and it was over this partition the huskers were to toss 
the corn into the crib on the other side. 

They wore their Sunday clothes; for the frolic that was 
to follow the shucking demanded something more genteel 
than homespun frocks and copperas breeches. An odd bit of 
adornment, worn by each guest, consisted of a rose-bud, either 
white or red, pinned upon the bosom. Not one*but wore it, 
a badge, evidently, for every eye was turned to inspect each 
newcomer as he or she entered, to discover what were his or 
her colors. 

Eb Ford was among the early arrivals, but after a glance 
at the rows of buxom girls congregated to one side of the 
barn, and whose fat fingers were clumsily tearing away the 
rustling shucks, he quietly slipped into a place among 
the men, with a careless “ howdy, folkses,” and an indifferent 
nod toward the space allotted to the girls. 

“Gimme the fiddle, Eb,” said the squire, as Eb held the 
precious treasure a moment across his knee. “I'll fetch her 
up ter the house, and put her away keerful till night.” 

The musician passed the fiddle over the heads of his neigh- 
bors into the squire’s outstretched hands. 

“Put her wher’ the chillen can’t hender her, Square, ef ye 
please.” 

“T will, Eb, I will. I'll lay her long side o’ Pete’s fid- 
dle in the chist, an’ let °em git acquainted. Mebbe she ull 
l’arn that thar tune o’ Pete’s you-uns sets so much store by, 
Eb; that un about *‘Cotton-Eye Joe.’ ” 

“ An’ I’m a-hopin’ ” sang out Pete’s shrill treble from the 
rear of the barn, “that while you-uns’ fiddle air l’arnin’ 
*Cotton-Eye,’ mine ull feel obligated ter l’arn ‘Sally Gal’ 
o’ yourn, Eb. *That aira plumb pritty tune, an’ I hev some- 
times *lowed I’d ruther hear it ez ter hear all the angels 
together singin’ in glory.” 

“Thankee, Pete, thankee,” said Eb. “So air ‘Cotton- 
Eye Joe.’ I allus set store by ‘Cotton-Eye.’ ” 

“Now, Eb,” sang out one of the men, “ye an’ Pete put 
off complermint’n’ o’ one ’n’other till night, an’ fall too over 
ther’. Jest look at the gals over yander, wait’n fur ter be 
kissed.” 

This was followed by a good deal of laughing among the 
men, much blushing among the girls, and the day’s sport was 
fairly begun. 
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Only Pete kept wishing Ruthy had been there to hear the 
“compliment ez Eb Ford passed over his fiddlin’,” for Eb 
was himself the acknowledged “head fiddler o’ that destrict.” 

Eb meanwhile felt that Pete’s compliment to him fell 
rather flat since Denie Lynn wasn’t there to hear it. Then 
he wondered why Denie was not there; and he worked on in 
a half-hearted way, saying but little, and wholly unconscious 
that a pair of snappy blue eyes were watching him keenly 
from the opposite side of the room where red-haired Sis 
Fraley was shucking corn. Sis wore a flaming red rose in 
her voluminous bosom, and was bent upon bringing the 
adornment before the notice of young Ford, for whom Sis had 
long entertained feeling not altogether sisterly. 

The squire had insisted upon politics being “drapped.” 
Excitement ran too high to be altogether trusty, and corn- 
shuckings in Tennessee had been known to break up in rows, 
hand to hand fights, for far less cause than a red and white 
rosebud. The squire was nervous; and the slightest allu- 
sion to the election was promptly met with an entirely 
different subject. 

“White roses grow ter you uns’ place?” was a gauntlet 
thrown into the camp of the red men, who promptly accepted 
the challenge, until, as the squire declared, “the whole 
country ware upsot by politics.” 

Eb Ford felt less pride in his red badge of Republicanism 
than when he rode two miles out of his way to beg it of old 
Granny Gorman, who, a rank Republican, was “ raisin’ roses 
fur that elemint ter wear.” Eb had meant to spite Denie 
mightily with the unconscious little rosebud. Denie did 
not really believe he would come out boldly for the red, 
against her white; he meant to show her that he would; 
that “he was a man of his own head.” 

“Women ought ter keep out’n o’ politics anyhow,” he 
told himself, “an’ men hev got ter stand up fur the’rse’ ves 
ef they be men.” 

And he set his lips in a resolute determination, not unlike 
the manner in which a golden-haired, soft-cheeked young 
girl, riding across the mountain at that moment behind her 
brother on the big roan, set Aer lips, and glanced down at the 
creamy rosebud pinned in her bosom under her mother’s big 
plaid shawl. ‘ 

And when, half hour later, the same big brother, followed 
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by the same golden-haired young girl, each wearing the 
symbolic white bud, quietly entered the barn, and took their 
places with the huskers, young Ford’s spirits took a decided 
turn. 

From moroseness he went to such an extreme as to be 
almost boisterous. Nobody in the room was having such an 
altogether, all ’round good time as Eb Ford. He detected 
Sis Fraley’s keen eyes the very moment Denie and her 
brother entered the barn, and began a vigorous flirtation on 
the spot, boldly intimating that the red roses found an affec- 
tionate affinity for each other, and laughingly wondering 
why it was that no red ears came to his hand. 

“The kisses ’11 give plumb out afore my turn comes, 
Square,” he complained to the master of the festivities, “an’ 
Sis’ll be plumb outdone ef I don’t ax fur jest one kiss any- 
hows.” 

The laugh which followed this sally was indulged by all, 
except the demure little champion of the white rose, the only 
“white rose girl” in the barn. She lifted her brown eyes a 
single instant, such honest, sincere eyes, and so full of a half 
contempt, to Eb’s, then quietly went on tearing away the 
golden shucks from the full ripe ears of corn. 

Eb saw the look, and at once dispossessed himself of the 
idea that Denie was jealous. It was one of those quiet 
glances which merit adopts, and which, like a quick, sharp 
flash of lightning turned upon the lesser soul, proclaims at 
once its inferiority. Eb felt it keenly, and felt that his 
coarse jesting had somehow lowered him in Denie’s estima- 
tion, as well as in his own self-respect. 

“She air disgusted,” he told himself, and with the reflec- 
tion came a consciousness of the difference between the two 
girls sitting side by side shucking corn. The quiet modesty 
of one contrasted strangely with the bold coquetry of the 
other; and he felt that he had descended to an inferior place 
in the scale of merit, to a level with the coarse coquette. 

He subsided at once into his natural, quiet self, stealing a 
glance now and then at Denie, wondering why it was that 
her fingers did not have that fat, heavy shape so conspicuous 
among the others. They were slender, nimble fingers, and 
the tiny black ring upon the second left hand finger, which 
he had made for her with one of his own guttapercha but. 
tons, aided by the blacksmith’s red-hot poker, but brought 
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out more conspicuously the whiteness of the pretty hand. 
His heart was softening greatly toward his stubborn little 
sweetheart. If only she would throw aside that detested 
white rosebud, he felt it quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that he would “knock under” sufficiently to “make it 
up” with Denie. 

Sis Fraley began to feel, by that mysterious something, 
that is more than instinct and less than intuition, that she 
was losing ground, and set about at once to redeem herself. 
Her sharp voice rang out with bold disapproval: “I’d hate 
mightily ter be the only gal in the neighborhood ter wear a 
white banner, J would.” 

Instantly Harry Lynn’s golden head, the fac simile of 
Denie’s, was lifted; he was ready to defend his sister against 
every girl in Sullivan County, if the necessity arose. For 
an instant Eb, too, thought of speaking up in Denie’s behalf. 
But Denie was quite capable of defending herself; she 
motioned Harry to sit down. Eb she quietly ignored. The 
voice which replied to Sis was as quietly gentle as ever. 

“T’d ruther be the onliest one ter wear her hones’ colors,” 
she declared, “ez ter be the onliest one not brave enough ter 
stan’ by her principles.” And turning the white rose gently, 
so that it seemed to nestle a trifle closer to the brave heart 
of its defender, Denie went quietly on shucking Squire 
Walker’s corn. 

Whether the fates, in the disguise of a red ear of corn, 
meant to help matters on, nobody knows; but it was at that 
identical moment that Eb Ford, turning the shucks back, 
found the long-expected, hope-helping, love-testing red ear. 
It peeped coyly at him from the brown silks and golden 
husks. Everybody saw it and laughed. Sis Fraley 
smoothed her red ringlets and flashed a triumphant glance of 
her blue eyes at Denie, quietly shucking the corn. 

Eb knew this was his time; now or never. If he should 
throw the ear to Sis it meant an everlasting goodby to 
Denie. For Dénie had spirit enough hidden under that quiet 
gentleness. She had not seen the red ear until the general 
laugh caused her to look up. Eb hesitated, smiled, and 
lifted the love-ear high above his head. The next instant it 
shot across the barn and dropped into the straw at Denie’s feet. 
* Pleased, surprised, and slightly frightened, the girl in- 
stantly arose, according to the usual custom, to pay the cus- 
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tomary forfeit, when embarrassment took possession of her, 
and hiding her face in her hands she waited for her lover to 
come and take his own. 

What spirit of mischief put the thought into the brother's 
heart it is impossible to say; but, amid breathless silence, 
and just at the moment when Eb had risen to claim his for- 
feit, Harry sang out an unwise, “ Rah fur Bob!” 

The huskers burst into a roar of laughter, and Eb, under- 
standing Harry’s exclamation to infer that Denie, as cham- 
pion of the white rose, had conquered the red, doggedly 
dropped back into his seat, and poor Denie was left alone, 
standing in full view of the huskers, modestly warding off 
the kiss that never was to come. 

Quivering with anger the brother slipped his hand into his 
belt. 

“Set down ther’, Denie!” he commanded, “an’ don’t be 
makin’ a fool o° yerself.” 

Sis Fraley seized the opportunity to put in an opportune 
stroke. 

“T allus ware a Aif man, myse’f,” she announced in her 
sharp treble. 

“So ware a sight o’ other blamed fools,” promptly responded 
young Lynn. And for a while all the squire’s calls of 
“Cider! Cider, boys!” were powerless to quell the riot. 

Eb Ford flew at Harry Lynn’s throat, but was held back by 
the glitter of steel in the hand of his antagonist. But when 
some enthusiastic “red roser” in the rear of the white cham- 
pion, wrenched the deadly knife from his grasp, brother and 
lover were instantly locked in a hand to hand scuffle which 
meant blood to both, perhaps death to one. 

They fought like madmen, the squire alone striving to 
restore peace. 

Denie, calmly indignant, climbed upon a bench, and stood 
watching the fight. She stood utterly alone, as quietly 
observant, as cruelly, coldly interested as though she might 
have been some female Nero fiddling over burning Rome. 

“Call him off, Denie,” cried the squire, catching sight of 
the bright, golden head. “Call Harry off, he air on top, any- 
hows.” 

The girl’s cool, clear answer reached the ear and pene- 
trated the hot brain of the man lying, like a baffled tiger, 
under Harry Lynn’s strong grasp. 
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“IT won’t!” she said. “He desarves a whoppin’ an’ I hope 
Harry ’1l gin him one.” 

The next moment a small stream of blood was seen to 
trickle from the hand young Lynn lifted to strike at the dark 
face beneath him, and the crowd understood that Ford had 
set his teeth in the other’s arm, and concluding the red had 
about squared things with the white rose, the supporters of 
Ford’s color pulled the men apart, and the squire announced 
dinner full twenty minutes before the shoat, barbecuing 
before the kitchen hearth, was toasted to its proper brown. 

The dinner was a failure, despite the squire’s wife’s best 
efforts. The boys stood about in groups and talked politics, 
each more stubbornly red or white rose than before the riot 
in the barn. The girls stole off in groups, and “hoped ez 
Denie Lynn ware satisfied now, seein’ ez two men hed fit 
fur her.” And Sis Fraley took occasion to remark that 
“men might kerry on some with gals ez crossed ’em, an’ 
favored fightin’ an’ sech, but when it come ter marryin’, 
they allus looked out fur t’other sort.” 

Even Pete Siles concluded he “had as well stayed at home 
with Ruthy an’ Alf ter hear politics ez ter come ter Square’s 
ter hear ’em.” 

The thought of the evening frolic and the dancing brought 
but little pleasure. For if Eb was the favorite fiddler, 
Harry Lynn was the champion dancer of the district. Denie, 
too, never lacked for partners, and when the evening closed 
in with a delightful sprinkle of snow, and the large kitchen 
had been cleared for the dancers, the girl did condescend to 
a little flirting. 

Eb went off into a corner and swore he’d “fiddle fur no 
blamed political getherin’ ez ware ever gethered.” 

So Pete took the fiddle, and ere long the ravishing strains 
oi “Cotton-Eye Joe” were alluring the dancers to their 
places. When Eb saw Denie, demure little Denie, who had 
never quite settled it with her conscience that dancing 
wasn’t wicked in one who had been dipped at the Baptist 
“June meet’n,’” in Little Doe River, step out among the 


dancers, he determined to be as “independint ez any gal 
critter ever borned,” and straightway sought Sis for a part- 
ner, taking, however, no notice of her triumph when, in 
passing Denie, she “allowed ez men kerried on, an’ men 
married.” 
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The dance was scarcely more a success than the dinner had 
been. Pete’s old fiddle was as much a-jangle as Pete’s con- 
science, and soon the huskers gave up trying to make merry, 
and seating themselves on the benches ranged around the 
room, fell into the one absorbing subject — politics. 

The Squire was in dire distress. 

“This won’t do,” he declared. “Boys, ye must enjoy 
yerse’ves. It air snowin’ like blazes outside, ye can’t go 
home till daylight, an’ ye must lay to an’ enjoy yerse’ves. 
Here air cider, yander be sperits, an’ ther’ be possum, an’ 
shoat, an’ pie in the shed room ready ter han’.” 

A vigorous rap upon the outer door cut short the squire’s 
invocation. He cast his eye at Eb, sulking in a corner. 

“Shouldn’t wonder none ef ’tware the sheriff 0’ the county 
come ter ’rest you youngsters fur fight’n’,” he said, with 
good-humored banter, and hastened to open the door. 

It was snowing, a pitiless night, black as Erebus. The 
squire was not a man to turn a traveller from his door, but 
when the stranger, closely buttoned in a great coat, and with 
hat pulled over his brows, instead of entering, beckoned the 
host outside, the good man hesitated a moment. Only a 
moment, however, then stepped out, pulling the door to 
behind him. Soon he returned, followed by a tall, heavily 
set man, and the two passed into the “big room,” (the best 
room) where a few couples dropped in now and then to sit a 
moment before the great log fire. The squire’s face wore a 
knowing look, and the stranger, having seated himself before 
the blaze, and removed his hat, glanced, with a twinkling 
eye, at the red and white badges of the young people who 
were staring at him in a kind of indifferent wonder. His 
head was large, round, and somewhat bald; he wore no beard, 
but a dark, slight mustache and burnsides gave a half cun- 
ning, jovial expression to the full dark features. Suddenly, 
in the next room, Pete’s fiddle called the dancers to place 
again. 

The stranger started, and lifted his head like a blooded 
hound that hears the call to chase. Eb Ford, seeing the 
gesture, was moved to say: — 

“Like the fiddle, stranger? ” 

The voice that replied was of that rich, slow sweetness, 
found only in the hills of Tennessee. 

“Mightily,” he said, “mightily.” 
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Others came in, and passed the usual “ Howdy,” to which 
the stranger replied, “Howdy,” smiling pleasantly. The 
squire passed to and fro, eyeing the guest curiously, but say- 
ing nothing. Pete came at last, bringing his fiddle, and 
placed it beside the stranger, on the bench before the fire, 
while he went to get a ‘* bite long o’ the others.’’ 

The strange man eyed the fiddler narrowly, and Eb, eye- 
ing him, would have sworn he put out his hand toward the 
instrument, then drew it quickly away. 

“Play?” said Eb, carelessly. 

“Jest a bit.” 

Silence. 

“Ye can gin us a tune ef ye’r minded ter. I'll loan ye 
my fiddle ef Pete won’t his’n.” 

“You uns play, too?” 

Eb nodded. “Some.” 

Something, a flash of soul perhaps, who shall say? passed 
from man to man, and the stranger lifted the fiddle slowly, 
lovingly, and rested it gently against his shoulder. He drew 
the bow across the strings once, twice. Eb pricked his ears, 
and drew a trifle nearer. There was a master stroke in that 
handling of the bow. Again it was drawn across the tense, 
simulative catgut. And through the rooms, the rafters, 
out to the very shedroom itself floated, carrying delicious 
surprise in every note, the well-known strains of “ Rabbit in 
the Pea Patch.” Pete, in the shed room, dropped his knife 
with a great clatter, and the squire made at once for the door. 
- “The chillen hev got holt o’ it, Pete, but ’11—” 

“ Hush!” commanded Pete. “ That aint no chillen.” He 
listened a moment, a half eaten slice of pie in his hand. 
“*T aint Eb,” he said, ** he couldn’t fetch that note, not ter 
save his soul from torment. An’ it air not — me—, in the 
name 0’ God, who air it?” And Pete, the forgotten pie still 
in his hand, bustled away after the unknown fiddler. 

One by one the old familiar airs were played. But never 
had they heard them thus; this was music. Old quarrels 
were forgotten in the general pleasure when the strange 
musician consented to be led away to the kitchen to play for 
the dancers. The frolic took on something of life at last. 
The squire looked in every five minutes, but only to say, 
“ Great I Am!” and to walk away again. Eb Ford glanced 
at Denie, keeping time with her nimble little body dn a 
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graceful, suggestive swing. The glance said, “Will you?” 
as plain as could be. Denie nodded a response, and 
together they stepped among the dancers, the red rose and 
the white. 

There was no rest until daylight. Then, when the snow 
lay soft and white upon the valley, and the gray shimmer 
of the new dawn hovered above the hills, the fiddler drew 
his magic bow across the strings gently, gently ; Home, Sweet 
Home! The dancers went out softly, as if their footsteps 
might awaken the slumbrous sweetness of the music, and it 
take flight forever. Pete was the last to go. At the gate 
he turned to the squire, who was helping to saddle the 
horses. 

**Who air he?’’ he said, earnestly. 

The squire put his lips to Pete’s ear and whispered a 
name. 

‘¢ G-r-e-a-t_ Jehosaphet!’’ and the next moment Pete was 
hurrying home as fast as the little brown mare could carry 
him. 

‘¢Ruthy!’’ he called to his wife, ‘*Ruthy! Wake up. 
I hev got a name fur the baby.’’ 

His wife opened her eyes and stared. “He hev got a 
name a’ready,’’ she said quietly. “What ails o’ you-uns, 
Pete?’’ 

Pete only stalked over to the cradle and shook it. 

“You Bob!’’ he shouted, “wake up thar! Ye jest sleeps 
on same ’sef ye waren’t named after the bes’ fiddler this side 
o’ the kingdom come. You Bob, I say, wake up thar! ”’ 

Six months later Eb Ford was heard to express himself 
after this wise : — 

“When I heeard that thar fiddle talkin’ ’bout ‘Home, 
Sweet. Home,’ I jest got ter want’n one o’ my own that bad, 
I up an’ axed Denie ter ride home hind o’ me stid o’ Harry, 
an’ she done it. We uns aint never rid no other way sence. 
An’ that’s how come I voted the white rose ticket that air 
time.”’ 





A PRAYER OF THE HEART. 





BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 


Tuy pity, Lord, for those who lie 

And watch their years go, fruitless, by, 

With folded hands and weary eye; 
Yet know not why! 


Who long, with spirit valiant still, 

To work with earnest hand and will; 

Whose souls for action strive and thrill — 
Yet must be still ! 


Who smell in dreams the clover sweet, 

And crush the wild fern ’neath the feet, 

And seek each well-loved haunt and seat,— 
Each old retreat; 


And mark again the birds’ quick flight, 

The river glancing in the light, 

The blue hills melting from the sight, 
The starry night,— 


The fields aglow with sun and bloom, 

The cloudless sky, the leafy gloom; 

Then wake to low and darkened room,— 
Their world ! — a tomb! 


Dear Lord, forgive! if as they lie, 

And sadly watch their lives drift by, 

Pain-torn, in anguish sore, they cry 
I would know why ! 




















A SPOIL OF OFFICE. 





A STORY OF THE MODERN WEST. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 





Part III. 





Ir was a singular thing to see the farmers suddenly begin to 
ask themselves why they should stand quietly by while the towns- 
men monopolized all the offices and defied the farmers to make a 
change. They laughed at charges of chicanery in office, and 
openly said that“ no man with corns on his hands and hayseed 
in his hair can be elected to office in the county.” This speech 
was of the greatest value to the young champions. It became 
their text. 

The speech that made Bradley famous among the farmers came 
about the middle of October. It was an open-air meeting in 
Cottonwood township, one Saturday afternoon. He and Milton 
drove out to their appointment in a carriage which Milton had 
borrowed. It was a superb Indian summer day, and they were 
both very happy. Each had his individual way of showing it. 
Milton put his heels on the dash-board, and sung or whistled all 
the way out, stopping only occasionally to say :— 

“Aint this boss? This is what I call doin’ a thing up brown. 
Wish I could do this for a stiddy business.” 

Bradley smiled at his companion’s fun. He felt the pride and 
glory of it all, but he couldn’t express it as Milton did. It was 
such a magnificent thing to be thus selected to push on a cam- 
paign. The mere idea of the crowd waiting out there for their 
arrival had something royal in it. And then this riding away 
into a practically unknown part of the county to speak before 
perfect strangers had an epic quality. Great things seemed com- 
ing to him. 

They found quite an assembly of farmers, notwithstanding the 
busy season. It showed how deep was the interest in the cam- 
paign, and Milton commented upon it in beginning his speech. 

“ If a farmer ever gets his share of things, he’s got to take time 
to turn out to caucuses and meetings, and especially he’s got to 
stop work and vote.” 
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Bradley arose after Milton’s speech, which pleased the farmers 
with its shrewdness and drollery, feeling at a great disadvantage. 

“My colleague,” he began (preserving the formality of the 
Delta Society debates), “has told you of the ring that has con- 
trolled the officers of this county for so long, but he hasn’t told 
you of the inside facts. I aint fightin’ in this campaign to put 
the town people out and the farmers in ; I’m fightin’ to put thieves 
out and honest men in.” 

This was a blow straight out from the shoulder and was fol- 
lowed by great applause. But a few voices cried :-— 

“ Take that back!” 

“TI won’t take anything back that I know is the truth.” 

“Yes, you will! That’s a lie, an’ you know it!” shouted an ex- 
cited man a short distance away. 

“Let me tell you a story,” Bradley went on slowly. “ Last 
session of court a friend of mine was on the jury. When court 
adjourned, he took his order on the county to the treasurer and 
asked for his pay. The treasurer said,‘ I’m sorry, but they aint 
any funds left for the jurors’ fees.’” 

«“ Can't you give me some out of some other fund?’” 

“+ No, that won’t do— can’t do that.’ ” 


«“<« Well, when will yeh have some money in?’ ” 
,” 


«+ Well, it’s hard tellin’ —in two or three months, probably. 

«“« Weil, I'd like the money on this order. I need it. Can’t I 
git somebody to cash it for me?’” 

«“<« Well, I dunno. I guess they’ll take it at the store. My 


brother John might cash it — possibly, as an accommodation.’” 


“Well, my friend goes over to Brother John’s bank, and 
Brother John cashes the order, and gives him eight dollars for it. 
Brother John then turns in the order to the treasurer and gets 
twelve dollars for it, and then they ‘divvy’ on the thing. Now, 
how’s that for a nice game?” 

“ It’s a damn lie!” shouted an excited man in the foreground. 
He had his sleeves rolled up and kept up a continual muttering 
growl. 

“ It’s the truth,” repeated Bradley. There was a strong Rus- 
sell contingent in the meeting, and they were full of fight. The 
angry man in front repeated his shout : — 

Ms. Thats a lie! Take it back, or I'll yank yeh off’m that wagon 
ag 

“Come and try it,” said Bradley, throwing off his coat. 

The excitement had reached the point where blows begin. 
Several irresponsible fellows were urging their companion on. 

“Jump ’im! Jump ’im, Hank! We’ll see fair-play.” 

“ Stand yer ground, Brad!” shouted the friends of the speaker. 

“ We'll see they come one at a time.” 
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“Oh see here! No fightin’,” shouted others. The man Hank 
was not to be silenced. He pushed his way to the wagon-wheel 
and shook his extended fist at the speaker. 

« Take that back, you “ 

Bradley caught him by his uplifted wrist, and bracing himself 
against the wheel, jerked his assailant into the wagon-box, and 
tumbled him out in a disjointed heap on the other side before he 
could collect his scattered wits. 

Then Bradley stood up in his splendid height and breadth. “I 
say it’s the truth; and if there are any more rowdies who want 
’o try yankin’ me out o’ this wagon, now’s your time. You 
never'll have a better chance.” Nobody seemed anxious. The 
cheers of the crowd and the young orator’s determined attitude 
discouraged them. “ Now I'll tell yeh who the man was who 
presented that order. It was William Bacon; mebbe some 0’ 
you fellers want to tell him he lies.” 

He finished his speech without any marked interruption, and 
was roundly congratulated by the farmers. On the way back to 
Rock River, however, he seemed very much depressed, while 
Milton exulted over it all. , 

“Gosh! I wish I had your muscle, old man! I aint worth a 
cent in things like that. Czsar! But you snatched him bald- 
headed.” 

“Makes me feel sick,” Bradley said. “I aint had but one 
squabble before since I was a boy. It makes me feel like a plug- 
ugly.” : 

Milton was delighted with it all. It made such a capital story 
to tell! “Say, Brad, do you know what I thought of when you 
was yankin’ that feller over the wheel? Scaldin’ hogs! You 
pulled on him just as if he was a three-hundred pound shote. It 
was funny as all time!” 

But Bradley had trouble in going to sleep that night, thinking 
about it. He was wondering what She would have thought of 
him in that disgraceful row. He tried to remember whether he 
swore or not. He felt, even in the darkness, her grave, sweet 
eyes fixed upon him in a sorrowful, disappointed way, and it 
made him groan and turn his face to the wall, to escape the 
picture of himself standing there in the wagon, with his coat off, 
shouting back at a band of rowdies. 

But the story spread, and it pleased the farmers immensely. 
The boldness of the charge and the magnificent muscle that 
backed it up took hold of the people’s imagination strongly, and 
added very greatly to his fame. 

When the story reached Judge Brown, he was deeply amused. 
On the following Monday morning, as Brad was writing away 
busily, the judge entered the room. 
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«“ Well, Brad, they say you called the Russells thieves.” 

“TI guess perhaps I did.” 

“ Well, aint that goin’ to embarrass you a little when — when 
you’re calling on Nettie?” 

“T aint a-goin’ to call there any more.” 

“Oh, I see! Expect the colonel to call on you, eh?” 

“I don’t care what he does,” Bradley cried, turning and facing 
his employer. “I said what I know to be the truth. I call it 
thieving, and if they don’t like it, they can hate it. I aint a-goin’ 
to back down an inch, as long as I know what I know.” 

“ That’s right!” chuckled the judge. As a Democrat, he 
rejoiced to see a Republican ring assaulted. “Go ahead, I'll 
stand by you, if they try the law.” 


IV. 


Though Bradley had called a good many times at the Russell 
house, to accompany Nettie to parties or home from school, yet 
he had never had any conversation to speak of with Russell, who 
was a large and somewhat pompous man. He knew his place, as 
a Western father, and never interfered with his daughter’s love 
affairs. He knew Bradley as a likely and creditable young 
fellow, and besides, his experience with his two older daughters 
had taught him the perfect uselessness of trying to marry them 
to suit himself or his wife. 

He was annoyed at this attack of Bradley upon him and his 
brother, the treasurer. It was really carrying things too far. 
Accustomed to all sorts of epithets and charges on the part of 
opposing candidates, he ought not to have been so sensitive to 
Bradley’s charge, but the case was peculiar. It was exactly 
true, in the first place, and then it came from a young man whom 
his daughter had brought into the family, and whom he had 
begun to think of as a probable son-in-law. 

On Tuesday morning, just as Bradley was tumbling his dishes 
into a pan of hot water (“their weekly bath,” Milton called it), 
there came a sharp knock on the door, and a girl’s voice called 
out clearly : — 

“Hello, Brad! Can I come in?” 

“ Yes, come in.” 

Nettie came in, her cheeks radiant with color, her eyes 
shining. “Oh, washing your dishes? Wait a minute, I'll help.” 
She flung off her coat in a helter-skelter way, and rolled up her 
sleeves. 

Bradley expostulated: “No, no! Don’t do that! Ill have 
‘em done in a jiffy. They aint but a few.” 

“T’ll wipe ’em, anyway,” she replied. “Oh, fun! What a 
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towel!” she held up the side of a flour-sack, on which was a 
firm-name in brown letters. She laughed in high glee. There 
was a delicious suggestion in the fact that she was standing by his 
side helping him with his household affairs. 

Bradley was embarrassed, but she chattered away, oblivious of 
space and time. Her regard for him had grown absolutely out- 
spoken and without shame. There was something primitive and 
savage in her frank confession of her feelings. She had come to 
make all the advances herself, in a confidence that was at once 
beautiful and pathetic. She met him in the morning on the way 
to school, and clung to him at night, and made him walk home 
with her. She came afternoons with a team, to take him out 
driving. The presence of the whole town really made no 
difference to her. She took his arm just the same, proud and 
happy that he permitted it. 

“ Oh, say,” she broke off suddenly, “ pa wants to see you about 
something. He wanted me to tell you to come down to-night.” 
She was dusting the floor at the moment, while he was moving 
the furniture. “I wonder what he wants?” she asked. 

“IT don’t know,” he replied, evasively. 

“Something about politics, I suppose.” She came over and 
stood beside him in silence. She was very girlish, in spite of her 
assumption of a young lady’s dress and airs, and she loved him 
devouringly. She stood so close to him that she could put her 
hand on his, as it lay on the table. Her clear, sweet eyes gazed 
at him with the confidence and purity of a child. 

It was a relief to Bradley to hear the last bell ring. She 
withdrew her hand and threw down the broom which she had 
been holding in her left hand. “Oh, that’s the last bell. Help 
me on with my cloak, quick!” He put her cloak on for her. 
She stamped her foot impatiently. “ Pull my hair outside!” 

He took her luxuriant hair in both his hands, and pulled it 
outside the cloak, and fitted the collar about her neck. She 
caught both his hands in hers, and looking up, laughed gleefully. 

«“ You dassent kiss me now!” 

He stooped and kissed her cheek, and blushed with shame. 
On the way up the walk to the chapel, he suffered an agony of 
remorse. He felt dimly that he had done his ideal an irreparable 
wrong. Nettie talked on, not minding his silence, looking up 
into his face in innocent glee, planning some new party or moon- 
lit drive. 

All that morning he was too deep in thought to give attention 
to his classes, and at noon he avoided Nettie, and went home to 
think, but try as he might, something prevented him from getting 
hold of the real facts in the case. 

He was fond of Nettie. She stood near him, an embodied 
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passion. His love for Miss Wilbur, which he had no idea of 
calling love, was a vague and massive feeling of adoration, en- 
tirely disassociated from the flesh. She stood for him as the 
embodiment of a world of longings and aspirations undeveloped 
and undefined. 

One thought was clear. He ought not to allow,—that is the 
way it took shape in his mind,—he ought not to allow Nettie to be 
seen with him so much, unless he intended to marry her, and he 
had never thought of her as a possible wife. 

He didn’t know how to meet Russell, so put off going down to 
his house, as he had promised. He excused himself by saying he 
was busy moving, anyway. He had determined upon taking a 
boarding-place somewhere in correspondence with his change of 
fortunes and when he had spoken of it, the judge had said : — 

“ Why not come up to my house? Mrs. Brown andI get 
kind of lonesome sometimes, and then I hate to milk an’ curry 
horses, an’ split kindlings, always did. Come up and try living 
with us.” 

Bradley had accepted the offer with the greatest delight. 
It meant a great deal to him. It took him out of a cellar and 
put him into one of the finest houses in town —albeit it was a 
cold and gloomy house. It was large, and white, and square, 
with sharp gables, and its blinds were always closed. He went 
up to dinner that day with the judge, to meet Mrs. Brown, whom 
he had never seen; nobody saw her, for she was a perfect recluse. 

She looked at her husband through her glasses in a calm 
surprise, as he introduced Bradley, and stated he had invited 
him to dinner. 

“Well, Mr. Brown, if you will do such things, you must 
expect your company to take every-day fare.” 

“Maybe our every-day fare, Mrs. Brown, will be Sunday fare 
for this young man.” 

They sat down at the table, which Mrs. Brown waited upon 
herself, rising from her place for the tea or the biscuits. She 
said very little thereafter, but Bradley caught the gleam of her 
glasses fixed upon him several times. She had a beautiful mouth, 
but the line of her lips seemed to indicate sadness and a deter- 
mined silence. 

“Mrs. Brown, I wish you’d take care of this young man 
for a few weeks. He’s my clerk, and | — ahem! — I — suppose 
he’s going to milk the cow and split the kindlings for me, to pay 
for his board in that useful way.” 

She looked at him again in silence, and the line of her lips got 
a little straighter, as she waited for the judge to go on. 

“This young man is going to study law with me, and I hope 
to make a great man of him, Mrs. Brown.” 
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« Mr. Brown, I wish you'd consult with me once in a while,” 
she said without anger. 

«“ Mrs. Brown, it was a case of necessity. I was on the point 
of giving up the milking of that cow, and my back got a crick in 
it every time I split the kindlings. I consider I’ve done you a 
benefit and myself a favor, Mrs. “Brown.” 

She turned her glasses upon Bradley again, and studied him 
in silence. She was a very dignified woman of fifty. Her hair 
was like wavy masses of molasses candy, and her brow cold and 
placid. Her eyes could not be seen but her mouth and chin were 
almost girlish in their beauty. 

The judge felt that he had done a hazardous thing. He took 
a new tone, his reminiscent tone. “ Mrs. Brown, do you remem- 
ber the first time you saw me? Well, I was ‘pirating’ through 
Oberlin — (chopping wood, you remember we didn’t saw it in 
those days) and living in a cellar, just like this young man. He’s 
been cookin’ his own grub, just as I did then, because he hasn’t 
any money to pay for board. NowlI think we ought to give hima 
lift. Don’t you think so, Mrs, Brown?” 

Her mouth relaxed a little. The glasses turned upon Bradley 
again, and looked upon him so steadily that he was able to see 
her gray eyes. 

“Mr. Brown is always doing things without consulting me,” 
she explained to Bradley, “ but you are welcome, sir, if our lone- 
some house aint worse than your cellar. Mr, Brown very seldom 
takes the trouble to explain what he wants to do, but I'll try to 
make you feel at home, sir.” 

They ate the rest of the meal in silence. The judge was 
evidently thinking over old times, and it would be very difficult 
to say what his wife was thinking of. At last he rose saying : — 

«“ Now if you'll come out, I'll show you the well and the cow.” 
As he went by his wife’s chair, he stopped a moment, and said 
gently, “He'll do us two lonely old fossils good, Elizabeth.” 
His hand lay on her shoulder an instant as he passed, and when 
Bradley went out of the room, he saw her wiping her eyes upon 
her handkerchief, her glasses in her hand. 

The judge coughed a little. “We never had but one child — 
a boy. He was killed while out hunting ” — he broke off quickly 
“Now here’s the meal for the cow. I ive her about a 
panful twice a day — when I don’t forget it.” 

Somehow, Mrs. Brown didn’t seem so hard when he met her 
again at supper. The line of her mouth was softer. In his room 
he found many little touches of her motherly hand —a clean 
sweet bed, and little hand-made things upon the wall, that made 
him think of his own mother, who had been dead since his 
sixteenth year. He had never hadsuch aroomasthis. It appeared 
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to him as something very fine. Its frigid atmosphere and lack 
of grace and charm did not appear to his eyes. It was nothing 
short of princely after his cellar. 

His knowledge of the inner life of the common Western 
homes made him feel that this rigid coldness between the judge 
and his wife was only their way. The touch of the judge’s hand 
on her shoulder meant more than a thousand worn phrases spoken 
every day. Under that silence and reserve there was a deep of 
tenderness and wistful longing which they could not utter, and 
dared not acknowledge, even to themselves. Their Jonely house 
had grown intolerable, and Bradley came into it bringing youth 
and sunlight. 


V. 


The suffering of the county papers was acute. They had 
supported the “incumbents” for so long, and had derived a 
reciprocal support so long, that they could not bring themselves 
to a decision. The Democratic paper, the Call, was too feeble 
to be anything distinctive at this stage of its career? Chard 
Foster had not yet assumed control of it. It lent a half- 
hearted support to the Independent movement, and justified its 
action on the ground that it was really a Democratic movement 
leading toward reform, and it assumed to be the only paper advo- 
cating reform. The other paper, unequivocally Republican, 
supported the regular ticket with that single-heartedness of 
enmity, born of bribery, or that ignorance which shuts out any 
admission that the other side has a case. 

The Oak Grove schoolhouse was the real storm-centre of 
the election, and there was a great crowd there all day. It was 
a cold, raw day. The men and boys all came in their overcoats 
and stood about on the leeward side of the schoolhouse, — where a 
pale sunlight fell,— and scuffled, and told stories, and bet cookies 
and apples on the election. 

Some of the boys made up fires out in the woods near by, to 
which they ran whooping whenever the cold became intolerable. 
They crouched around the flames with a weird return of an- 
cestral barbarism and laughed when the smoke puffed out into 
their faces. They made occasional forages in company with boys 
who lived near, after eggs, and apples, and popcorn, which they 
placed before the fire and ate spiced with ashes. 

Horsemen galloped up at intervals, bringing encouraging news 
of other voting places. Teams clattered up filled with roughly 
dressed farmers, who greeted the other voters with loud and 
hearty shouts. They tumbled out of the wagons, voted riotously, 
and then clattered back into the corn-fields to their work, with 
wild hurrahs for the granger ticket. 
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The schoolhouse itself roared with laughter and excited talk, 
and the big stove in the centre devoured its huge chunks of 
wood, making the heat oppressive near it. No presidential elec- 
tion had ever brought out such throngs of voters, or produced 
such interested discussion. 

Bradley had been made clerk. His capital handwriting and 
knowledge of book-keeping made him a valuable man for that 
work. He sat behind his desk with the books before him, and 
impassively performed his duties, but it was his first public 
appointment, and he was really deeply gratified. He felt paid 
for all his year’s hard study. 

About two o’clock, when the voters were thickest at the polls, 
a man galloped up with an excited air, and reining in his foaming 
horse, yelled :— 

“ Deering has withdrawn in favor of Russell!” 

The crowd swarmed out. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

«“ Who spoke? ” 

“ Deering has withdrawn in favor of Russell. Cast your votes 
for Russell,” repeated the man, and plunged off up the road. 

The farmers looked at each other. “ What the hell’s all this? ” 
said Smith. 

“ Who was it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ He’s a liar, whoever he is,” said Councill. “ Where’ve I seen 
him before ?” 

«“ | know — it’s Deering’s hired man.” 

“ You don’t say so!” This seemed like the truth. 

“I know who it is—it’s Sam Harding,” shouted Milton. 
“ But that aint Deering’s horse. It’s a Republican trick. Jump 
y’r horse there, Councill.” He was carried out of himself by his 
excitement and anger. The men leaped upon their horses. 

“Some o’ you fellers take his back trail,” shouted Councill. 
“ He come from Shell-rock and Hell’s Corner.” 

The men saw the whole trick. This man had been sent out to 
the most populous of the county voting places to spread a lying 
report, trusting to the surprise of the announcement to carry a 
few indecisive votes for Russell. 

Other men leaped their horses and rode off on Harding’s back 
trail, while Councill, Milton, and old man Bacon rode away after 
him. Bacon growled as he rode : — 

«“1’m agin you fellers, but by God! I b’lieve in a square game. 
If I kin git my paw on that houn’—” 

They rode furiously in the hope of overtaking him before he 
reached the next polling-place. Milton was in the lead on his 
gray colt, a magnificent creature. He was light and a fine rider, 
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and forged ahead of the elder men. But the “spy” was also rid- 
ing a fine horse, and was riding very fast. 

When they reached the next polling-place he was just passing 
out of sight beyond. They dashed up, scattering the wondering 
crowd. 

“It’s a lie! It’s a trick!” shouted Milton. “ Deering 
wouldn’t withdraw. Cast every vote for Deering. It’s all done 
to fool yeh!” 

The others came thundering up. “It’s a lie!” they shouted. 

«“ Come on!” cried Milton, dropping the rein on Mark’s neck, 
and darting away on the trail of the false courier. 

The young fellows caught the excitement, and every one who 
had a horse leaped into the saddle and clattered after, with whoop 
and halloo, as if they were chasing a wolf. 

The rider ahead suddenly discovered that he was being fol- 
lowed, and he urged his horse to a more desperate pace along the 
land which skirted the woods’ edge for a mile, and then turned 
sharply and led across the river. 

Along the lane is the chase led, There was something in 
the grim silence with which Milton and Bacon rode in the lead 
that startled the spy’s guilty heart. He pushed his horse unmer- 
cifully, hoping to discourage his pursuers. 

Milton’s blood was up now, and bringing the flat of his hand 
down on the proud neck of his colt—the first blow he ever 
struck him, he shouted,— 

“Get out o’ this, Mark!” 

The magnificent animal threw out his chin, his ears laid flat 
back, he seemed to lower and lengthen, his eyes took on a wild 
glare. The air whizzed by Milton’s ears. A wild exultation 
rose in his heart. All the stories of rides and desperate men he 
had ever read came back in a vague mass to make his heart thrill. 

Mark’s terrific pace steadily ate up the intervening distance, and 
Milton turned the corner and thundered down the decline at the 
very heels of the fugitive. 

“Hey! Hold on there!” Milton shouted, as he drew along- 
side and passed the fellow. “ Hold on there!” 

“Git out o? my way!” was the savage answer. 

“ Stop right here!” commanded Milton, reining Mark in the 
way of the pther horse. 

The fellow struck Mark. “Git out o? my way!” he yelled. 

Milton seized the bit of the other horse and held it. The 
fellow raised his arm and struck him twice before Bacon came 
thundering up. 

« H’yare! Damn yeh — none 0’ that!” 

He leaped from his horse, and running up, tore the rider from 
his saddle in one swift effort. The fellow struggled fiercely. 
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«“ Let go o’ me, ’r I'll kill yeh!” 

Bacon growled something inarticulate as he cuffed the man 
from side to side, shook him like a rag, and threw him to the 
ground. He lay there dazed and scared, while Bacon caught his 
horse and tied it to a tree. 

He came back to the fellow as he was rising, and again laid 
his bear-like clutch upon him. 

“ Who paid you to do this?” he demanded, as Councill and the 
others came straggling up, their horses panting with fatigue. 

The fellow struck him in the face. The old man lifted him 
into the air and dashed him to the ground with a snarling cry. 
His gesture was like that of one who slams a biting cat upon the 
floor. The man did not rise. 

«“ You've killed him! ” cried Milton, 

“ Damn ’im —I don’t care!” 

The man was about thirty-five years of age, a slender, thin- 
faced man with tobacco-stained whiskers. The fellows knew him 
for a sneaking fellow, but they plead for him. 

«“ Don’t hit ’im agin, Bacon. He’s got enough.” 

The fellow sat up and looked around. The blood was stream- 
ing from his nose and from a wound in his head. He hada 
savage and hunted look. He was unsubdued, but was too much 
dazed to be able to do anything more than swear at them all. 

“ What a’ yuh chasen’ me fur, y’ damn cowards? Six on 
one!” 

“ What’re you do-un ridin’ across the country like this fur?” 

“ None o’ your business, you low-lived — ” 

Bacon brought the doubled leading-strap which he held in 
his hand down over the fellow’s shoulders with a sounding slap. 

«“ What you need is a sound tannun,” he said. He plied the 
strap in perfect silence upon the writhing man, who swore and 
yelled, but dared not rise. 

“Give him enough of it!” yelled the crowd. 

“ Give the fool enough!” 

Bacon worked away with a curious air of taking a job. The 
strap fell across the man’s upheld hands and over his shoulders, 
penetrating even the thick coat he wore — but it was not the 
blows that quelled him, it was the look in Bacon’s eyes. He 
saw that the old man would stand there till sunset and ply that 
strap. 

“Hold on! Dam yeh — y’ want ’o kill me?” 

« Got ’nough ?” 

“Yes, yes! My God, yes!” 

“Climb onto that horse there.” 

He climbed upon his horse, and with Bacon leading it, rode 
back along the road he had come, covered with blood, 
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“Now I want you to say with y’r own tongue ye lied,” 
Bacon said, as they came to the last polling-place he had passed. 

The crowd came rushing out with excited questions. 

“ What y’ got there, Bacon?” 

“A liar. Come, what ye goun’t’ say?” he asked the captive. 

“JT lied — Deering aint withdrawn.” 

They rode on, Councill and Milton following Bacon and his 
prisoner, At the Oak Grove schoolhouse a great crowd had 
gathered, and they came out in a swarm as the cavalcade rode 
up. Bradley left his book and came out to see the poor prisoner, 
who reeled in his saddle, covered with blood and dirt. 

They rode on to the next polling-place, relentlessly forcing the 
man to undo as much of his villainy as possible. Milton remained 
with Bradley. “That shows how desperate they are,” he said as 
they went back into the schoolhouse. “They see we mean busi- 
ness this time.” 


All was quiet, even gloomy, when Bradley and Milton reached 
Rock River. The streets were deserted, and only an occasional 
. Opening door at some favorite haunt, like the drug-store or Robie’s 
grocery, showed that a living soul was interested in the outcome 
of the election. There were no bonfires, no marching of boys 


through the street with tin pans and horns. 

Some reckless fellows tried it out of devilment, but were 
promptly put down by the strong hand of the city marshal, 
whose sympathies were with the broken “ring.” It had been 
evident at an early hour of the day that the town of Rock River 
itself was divided. Amos Ridings and Robie had carried a 
strong following over into the camp of the farmers. <A general 
feeling had developed which demanded a change. 

Milton was wild with excitement. He realized more of the 
significance of the victory than Bradley. He had been in poli- 
tics longer. For the first time in the history of the county, the 
farmers had asserted themselves. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the farmers of Iowa, had they felt the power of their 
own mass. 

For the first time in the history of the American farmer there 
had come a feeling of solidarity. They perceived, for a moment 
at least, their community of interests and their power to pre- 
serve themselves against the combined forces of the political 
pensioners of the small towns. They made the mistake of sup- 
posing the interests of the merchant, artisan, and mechanic were 
also inimicable. 

They saw the smaller circle first. They had not yet risen to 
the perception of the solidarity of all productive interests. That 
was sure to follow. 
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VI. 


After this campaign Bradley went back to his studies at the 
seminary and to his work in Brown’s office. Milton did not go 
back. Deering made him his assistant in the treasurer’s office, 
and he confided to Bradley his approaching marriage with 
Eileen. 

In talking about Milton’s affairs to Bradley, Mr. Jennings said 
sadly: “ Well, that leaves me alone. He never’ll come back to 
the farm. When he was at school I didn’t miss him so much, 
because he was always coming back on a Saturday, but now — 
well, it’s no use making a fuss over it, I s’pose, but it’s going to 
be lonesome work for us out there.” 

“ Mebbe he’ll come back after his term of office is up.” 

Mr. Jennings shook his head. “No, town life and office’ll 
spoil ’im — and then he’ll get married. You'll never go back on 
the farm. Nobody ever does that gets away from it and learns 
how to get a livin’ anywhere else.” 

This melancholy sat very strangely upon Mr. Jennings, who 
usually took things as they came with smiling resignation. It 
affected Bradley deeply to see him so gloomy. 

Bradley found a quiet and comfortable home with Judge 
Brown and his odd old wife, who manifested her growing regard for 
him by little touches of adornment in his room, and by infrequent 
confidences. As for the judge, he took an immense delight in 
the young fellow, he made such a capital listener. Between 
Bradley and the grocery he really found opportunity to tell all 
his old stories and philosophize upon every conceivable subject. 
He talked a deal of politics, quoting Jefferson and Jackson. He 
criticised members of Congress, and told what he would have 
done in their places. He criticised, also, the grange movement, 
from what he considered to be a lofty plane. 

«“ They profess to have for a motto * equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none,’ and then they go off into class legislation. 
It’s easy to talk that principle, but it means business when you stand 
by it. I haint got the sand to stand by that principle myself. 
It goes too deep for me, but it’s something you young politicians 
ought to study on. One o’ these days that principle will get life 
into it, and when it does things will tumble. The Democratic 
party used to be a party that meant that, and if it ever succeeds 
again it must head that way. That’s the reason I want to get 
you young fellows into it.” 

These talks didn’t mean as much to Bradley as they should 
have done. He was usually at work at something and only half 
listened while the judge wandered on, his heels in the air, his 
cheek full of tobacco. Old Colonel Peavy dropped in occasionally, 
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and Dr. Carver, and then the air was full of good, old-time Dem- 
ocratic phrases. At such times the judge even went so far as to 
quote Calhoun. 

«“ As a matter of fact, Calhoun was on the right track. If he 
hadn’t got his States’ Rights doctrine mixed up with slavery, he’d 
’a’ been all right. What he really stood for was local govern- 
ment as opposed to centralized government. We’re just comin’ 
around back to a part of Calhoun’s position.” 

This statement of the judge stuck in Bradley’s mind ; months 
afterwards it kept coming up and becoming more significant each 
time that he talked upon it. 

He thought less often of Miss Wilbur now, and he could hear 
her name mentioned without flushing. She had become a vaguer 
but no less massive power in his life. That beautiful place in his 
soul where she was he had a strange reverence for. He loved to 
have it there. It was an inspiration to him, and yet he did not 
distinctly look forward to ever seeing her, much less to meeting her. 

Indefinite as this feeling was, it saved him from the mistake of 
marrying Nettie. Poor girl! She was in the grasp of her first 
great passion, and was as helpless as a broken-winged bird in the 
current of a river. She was feverishly happy and unaccountably 
sad by turns. The commands of her father not to see Bradley 
only roused her antagonism, and her mother’s timid entreaties 
made no impression upon her. Noteven Bradley’s unresponsive- 
ness seemed to have a decided discouraging effect. 

Her classmates laughed at her, as.they did at the three or 
four other pairs in the school who proclaimed their devouring love 
for each other by walking to and from the chapel with locked 
arms, or who sat side by side in their classes with clasped hands, 
indifferent to any rude jest, reprimand from the teacher, or slyly 
flung eraser. The principal gave it up in despair, calling it a 
“ sort of measles which they'll outgrow.” 

It was really pitiful to the comprehending observer. There 
was so much that was pain mixed with this pleasure. There 
were so many keen and benumbing disappointments, like that of 
waiting about the door of the office for Bradley to come down, 
and then to see him appear in company with some client of Judge 
Brown. Not that the client made so much_difference, but the 
cold glance of Bradley’s eyes did. At such times she turned 
away with quivering lip and choking throat. 

She had lost much of her pertness and brightness. She talked 
very little at home, and it was only when with Bradley that she 
seemed at all like her old bird-like self. Then she chattered away 
in a wild delight, if he happened to be in a responsive mood, or 
feverishly and with a forced quality of gayety if he were cold 
and unresponsive. 
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Bradley knew he ought to decide one way or the other, and 
often he promised himself that he would refuse to walk or ride 
with her, but the next time she came he weakly relented at sight 
of her eager face. It took so little to make her happy, that the 
temptation was very great to yield, and so their lives went 
along. He took her to the parties and sleigh-rides with the 
young people, but on his return he refused to enter the house. 
He met her at the gate, and left her there upon his return. 

The colonel had met him shortly after the election, and had 
threatened to whip him for his charges against him as an office- 
holder. He concluded not to try it, however, and contented him- 
self by saying, “ Don’t you never darken my door again, young 
man.” 

But in general Bradley’s life moved on uneventfully. He 
applied himself studiously to his work in the office. He was 
getting hold of some common law, and a great deal of common 
sense, for the judge was strong on both these points. 

“Young man,” said the judge one day, after Bradley had 
returned from a sleigh-ride with Nettie, “I see that the woman- 
question is before you. Now don’t make a mistake. Be sure 
you are right. In nine cases out of ten, back out and you'll be 
right.” 

Bradley remained silent over by the rickety red-hot stove, 
warming his stiffened fingers. The judge went on in a specula- 
tive way : — 

“I believe I notice a tendency in the times that makes it harder 
for a married man to succeed than it used to be. I think, on the 
whole, my advice would be to keep out of it altogether. More 
men fail on that account, I observe, than upon any other. You 
see, it’s so infernally hard to tell what kind of a woman your 
girl is going to turn out.” 

“ You needn’t worry about me,” said Bradley a little sullenly. 

«“ That’s what Mrs. Brown said. [I just thought I'd say a word 
or two, anyway. If I’ve gone too far, you may kick my dog 
over there.” 

Bradley looked at the sleeping dog, and back at the meditative 
judge, and smiled. He sat down at his work and said no more 
upon the subject. 


VII. 

It was at the judge’s advice that he decided to take a year 
at the law-school at lowa City. He had been in the office over 
a year and a half, and though he had not been converted to 
Democracy, the judge was still hopeful. 


“Oh, you'll have to come into the Democratic camp,” he often 
said. “ You see, it’s like this: the Republicans are so damn proud 
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of their record, they’re going to ossify, with their faces turned 
backward. They have a past, but no future. Now the Demo- 
cratic party has no past that it cares particularly to look back at, 
and so it’s got to look into the future. You progressive young 
fellows can’t afford to stand in a party where everything is all 
done, because that leaves nothing for you to do but to admire 
some dead man. You'll be forced into the party of ideas, sure. 
I aint disposed to hurry you, you'll come out all right when the 
time comes.” 

Bradley never argued with him. He had simply shut his lips 
and his mind to it all. Democracy had lost some of its evil 
associations in his mind, however, and Free Trade and Secession 
no longer meant practically the same thing, as it used to. 

“ Now people are damn fools — excepting you an’ me, of 
course,” yawned the judge, one day in midsummer. “ What 
you want to do is totake a couple of years at Iowa City and 
then come back here and jump right into the political arena and 
toot your horn. They'll elect you twice as quick if you come 
back here with a high collar and a plug-hat, even these grangers. 
They distrust a man in ¢ hodden gray’— no sort of doubt of it. 
Now you take my advice. People like to be pollygoggled by a 
sleek suit of clothes. And then, there is nothing that impresses 
people with a man’s immense accumulation of learning and dig- 
nity like a judicious spell of absence.” 

it was very warm, and they both sat with coats and vests laid 
aside. The fat old bull- dog was panting convulsively from the 
exertion of having just climbed the stairs. The judge went on, 
after looking affectionately at the dog : — 

«“ Ah, we’re a gittin’ old together, Bull an’ me. We like the 
shady side of the street. Now you could make a good run in the 
county to-day, as you are, but your election would be doubtful, 
and we can’t afford to take any chances. There are a lot o’ 
fellers who’d say you hadn’t had experience enough — too 
young, an’ all that kind o’ thing. We'll suppose you could be 
elected auditor. It wouldn’t pay. It would only stand in the 
way of bigger things. Now you take my advice.” 

“T’d like to, but I can’t afford it, Judge.” 

“ How much you got on hand?” 

“Oh, couple of hundred dollars or so.” 

The judge ruminated a bit, scratching his chin. “ Well, now, 
I'll tell yeh, Mrs. Brown and [had a little talk about the matter 
last night, and she thinks I ought to lend you the money, and — 
she thinks you ought to take it. So pack up y’r duds in Sep- 
tember and start in.” 

Bradley’s first impulse, of course, was to refuse, because he 
felt he had no claim upon the judge’s charity. It took hold of 
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his imagination, however, and he talked it all over thoroughly 
during the intervening weeks, and the judge put it this way : — 

“ Now, there’s no charity about this thing—I simply expect 
to get three hundred per cent.on my money,so you go right 
along and when you come back we'll have a new shingle painted 
—‘Brown & Talcott. We aint anxious to lose yeh. As a 
matter of fact, Mrs. Brown and I'll be pretty lonesome for the 
first few weeks after you go away — and what I'll do about that 
cussed cow and kindling-wood I really don’t know. Mrs. Brown 
suggested we'd better take in another homeless boy, and I guess 
that’s what we'll do.” 

A couple of nights later, while Bradley was sitting before his 
trunk, which he had begun to pack, like the inexperienced 
traveller he was, several days in advance, Mrs. Brown came to 
the stairway to tell him Nettie was below and wanted to see him. 

The poor girl had just heard that he was going away, and she 
met him with a white, scared face. He sat down without 
speaking, for he had no defence, except silence, for things of that 
nature. The girl’s fury of grief appalled him. She came over 
and flung herself sobbing upon his lap, her arms about his neck. 

“QO Brad! Is it true? Are you going away?” 

“T expect to,” he replied coldly. 

«“ You mustn’t! You sha’n’t! I won’t let you!” she cried, 
tightening her arms about him, as if that would detain him. 
From that on, there was nothing but sobs on her side, and expla- 
nations on his— explanations to which her love, direct and 
selfish, would not listen for a moment. The unreserve and un- 
reason of her passion at last disgusted him. His tone grew 
sharper. 

«“] can’t stay here,” he said. “You've no business to ask me 
to. I can’t always be a lawyer’s hack. I want to study and go 
higher. I’ve got to leave this town, if I ever amount to anything 
in the world.” 

“ Then take me with you!” she cried. 

“T can’t do that! I can’t any more’n make a livin’ for myself. 
Besides, ’'ve got to study.” 

“Tll make father give you some money,” she said. 

He closed his lips sternly, and said nothing further. Her 
agony wore itself out after a time, and she was content to sit up 
and look at him and listen to him at last while he explained. 
And her suppressed sobs and the tears that stood in her big 
childish eyes moved him more than her unrestrained sorrow. 
It was thus she conquered him. 

He promised her he would come home often, and he promised 
to write every day, and by implication, though not in words, 
he promised to marry her — that is to say, he acquiesced in her 
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plans for housekeeping when he returned and was established in 
the office. He ended it all by walking home with her and 
promising to see her every day before he went, and as he kissed 
her good-night at the gate, she was smiling again and quite 
happy, though a little catching of her breath (even in her laughter) 
showed that she was not yet out of the ground-swell of her 
emotion. 

Mrs. Brown was waiting for him when he returned, and as 
he sat down in the sitting-room, where she was busy at her 
sewing, she looked at him in her slow way, and at last arose and 
came over near his chair. 

“ Have you promised her anything, Bradley?” she asked, lay- 
ing her thimbled hand upon his shoulder, as his own mother 
might have done. Bradley lifted his gloomy eyes and colored a 
little. 

“TI don’t know what I’ve said,” he answered, from the depth 
of his bitter reaction. “More’n I had any business to say, 
probably.” 

“TI thought likely. You can’t afford to marry a girl out of 
pity for her, Bradley — it won’t do. I’ve seen how things stood 
for some time, but I thought I wouldn’t say anything.” She 
paused and considered a moment, standing there by his side. 
“It’s a good thing for both of you that you’ re going away. You 
hadn’t ought to have let it go on so long.” 

«I couldn't help it,” he replied with more sharpness in his 
voice than he had ever used in speaking to her. 

Her hand dropped from his shoulder. “ No, I don’t s’pose 
you could. It aint natural for young people to stop an’ think 
about these things. I don’t suppose you knew y’rself just where 
it was all leading to. Well, now, don’t worry, and don’t let it 
interfere with your plans. She'll outgrow it. Girls often go 
through two or three such attacks. Just go on with your studies, 
and when you come back, if you find her unmarried, why, then 
decide what to do.” 

Her touch of cynicism was accounted for, perhaps, by the fact 
that she had never had a daughter. 


Rradley felt that the world was widening for him, as he took 
the train for Iowa City a few days later. He was now very 
nearly thirty years of age, and was maturing more rapidly than 
his friends and neighbors knew, for the processes of his mind, 
like those of an intricate coil of machinery, were hidden deep 
away from the casual acquaintance. 

He had secured, in the two years at the seminary, a fairly good 
groundwork of the common English branches, and his occasional 
reading, and especially his attendance upon law-suits, had given 
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him a really creditable understanding of common law. The 
judge always insisted that law was simple, but it wasn’t as profit- 
able as — chicanery. 

“ Any man, from his fund of common sense, can settle nine 
tenths of all law-suits, but that aint what we’re here for. A 
successful lawyer is the fellow who tangles things up and keeps 
common law and common sense subordinated to chicanery and 
precedent. Damn precedent, anyway. It means referring to a 
past that didn’t know, and didn’t want to know, what justice 
was.” 

In the atmosphere of lectures like these, Bradley had uncon- 
sciously absorbed a great deal of radical thought about law-codes, 
and now went about the history of enactments and change of 
statutes without any servile awe of the past. The judge’s irrev- 
erence had its uses, for it put a law on its merits before the young 
student. 

He found the law-school a very congenial place to study. He 
passed the examinations quite decently. 

His life there was quiet and studious, for he felt that he had 
less time than the younger men. His age seemed excessive to 
him, by contrast. He was very generally respected as a quiet, 
decent fellow, who might be a fine consulting lawyer, but not a 
good man in the courts. They changed this opinion very 
suddenly upon hearing him present his first plea. 

His life consisted for the most part of passing to and fro from 
his boarding-place to his recitation-room, or to long hours of dig- 
ging in the library. He saw from time to time notices of Miss 
Wilbur’s lectures in the interests of the grange and upon literary 
topics. He determined to hear her if she came into any neighbor- 
ing city. There was no one to spy upon him, if he made an 
expedition of that sort. 


VII. - 


One beautiful winter day he read in the weekly paper of the 
town that she was about to appear at the Congregational church 
in a lecture entitled, «The Real Woman-question.” He had an 
impulse to sing, which he wisely repressed, for he couldn’t sing — 
that is, nothing which the hearer would recognize as singing. The 
Fates seemed working in his favor. 

He had preserved a marked sweetness and purity of — 


through all his hard life that made hima good type of man. His 
clear, steady eyes never gave offence to any woman, for nothing 
but sympathy and admiration ever looked out of them. The 
very thought that she was coming so near brought a curious 
numbness into his muscles and a tremor into his hands. He 
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looked forward now to the evening of the lecture with the keen- 
est interest he had ever felt. 

The dazzling winter day seemed more radiant than ever before, 
when he heard some ladies in the post-office say she wasin town. 
The blue shadows lay on the new fallen snow vivid as steel. The 
warm sun showered down through the clear air a peculiar warmth 
that made the eaves begin to drop in the early morning. Sleighs 
were moving to and fro in the streets, and bright bits of color on 
the girls’ hoods and in the broad knit scarfs which the young men 
wore, formed pleasing reliefs from the dazzling blue and white. 
Bells filled the air with jocund music. 

Bradley walked straight away into the country. He wanted to 
be alone. It seemed so strange and sweet to be thus shaken by 
anameless emotion. In the first few minutes he gave himself 
up tothe thought that she was near and that he was going to 
hear her speak again. It made his hand shake and his heart beat 
quick. ' 

He wondered if she would be changed. She would be older 
a little, but she would look just the same. He saw her stand 
again under the waving branches of the oaks, the flickering 
shadow on her brown hair, speaking again the words which had 
become the measure of his ambition, the prophecy of a social 
condition : — 

“ I want to have everything I do to help us all on toward that 
time when the country will be filled with happy young people, 
and hale and hearty old people, when the moon will be brighter, 
and the stars thicker in the skies.” 

This was his thought. He had not risen yet to the conception 
of the real barrenness and squalor of the life he had lived. 

His studies had made him a little more self-analytical, but 
there were inner deeps where he did not penetrate and there 
was one niche where he dared not enter. A whirl of thought 
confused him, but out of it all he returned constantly to the 
thought that he should hear her speak again. 

That evening he dressed himself with as much care as if he 
were to call upon heralone, and he dressed very well now. His 
clothes were substantial and fitted him well. His year’s immunity 
from hard work had left his large hands supple and delicate of 
touch, and. his face had attained refinement and mobility. His 
eyes had become more introspective and had lost entirely the 
ox-like roll of the country-born man. He was a handsome and 
dignified young man. His bearing on the street was noticeably 
manly and unaffected. 

The lecture was in the church and the seats were all filled. It 
gratified him, at the same time that it hopelessly abased him to 
observe all this evidence of her power. As he waited for her to 
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appear that tremor came into his hands again, and that breath- 
lessness, and curiously enough he felt that horrible familiar sink- 
ing of the heart that he always felt just before he himself rose to 
speak. 

Somebody started to clap hands, and the rest joined in, as two 
or three ladies entered the back part of the church and passed up 
the aisle. He looked up as they went by him, and caught a 
glimpse of a stately head of brown hair, modestly bent in ac- 
knowledgment of the applause, and he caught a whiff of the 
delicate odor of violets. His eyes followed the strong, firm steps 
of the young woman who walked between the two older women. 
There was something fine and dignified in her walk, and the odor 
of her dress as she passed lingered with him, but he did not feel 
that she was the same woman, till she turned and faced him on 
the platform. 

He sat impassively, but his pulse leaped when her clear 
brown eyes running over the audience seemed to fall upon him. 
She was the same woman, his ideal and more. She was fuller of 
form and the poise of her head was more womanly, but she was 
the same spirit that had come to be such a power and inspiration 
in his life. 

As a matter of fact she had grown as he had. If she had not, 
she would have seemed girlish to him now; growing as he grew, 
she seemed the same distance beyond him. Her self-possession 
in the face of the audience appealed to him strongly. Something 
in her manner of dress pleased him, it was so individual, so like 
her simple, dignified, beautiful self in every line. 

She spoke more quietly, more conversationally than when he 
heard her before, but her voice made him shudder with asso- 
ciated emotions. Its cadences reached deep, and the words she 
spoke opened long vistas in his mind. She was defending the 
right of women to live as human beings, to act as human beings, 
and to develop as freely as men. 

“I claim the right to be an individual human being first and a 
woman afterwards. Why should the accident of my sex surround 
me with conventional and arbitrary limitations? I claim the 
same right to find out what I can do and can’t do that a man 
has. Who is to determine what my sphere is — men and men’s 
laws or my own nature? These are the vital questions. I den 
the right of any man to mark out the path in which I shall walk. 
I claim the same right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
that men are demanding. 

“It is not a question of suffrage merely — suffrage is the 
smaller part of the woman-question —it is a question of equal 
rights. It is a question of whether the law of liberty applies to 
humanity or tomen only. Absolute liberty bounded only by the 
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equal liberties of the rest of humanity is the real goal of the race 
— not of man only but woman too.” 

The ladies, dimly feeling that liberty was a safe thing to cheer, 
clapped their hands softly under cover of the noisier clapping of 
a few radicals who knew what the speaker was really saying. 
Bradley did not cheer — he was thinking too deeply. 

“ The woman question is not a political one merely, it is an 
economic one. The real problem is the wage problem, the indus- 
trial problem. The real question is woman’s dependence upon 
man as the bread-winner. As long as that dependence exists 
there will be weakness. No individual can stand at their strong- 
est and best while leaning upon some other. I believe with 
Browning and Ruskin, that the development of personality is the 
good of the race.” 

The ladies took it for granted that this was true as it was 
bolstered by two great names. A few, however, sat with wrinkled 
brows scenting something heretical in all that. 

“The time is surely coming when women can no longer bear to 
be dependent, to be pitied or abused by men. They will want to 
stand upright and independent by their husbands, claiming the 
same rights to freedom of action, and demanding equal pay for 
equal [work. She must be able to earn her own living in an 
honorable way at a moment’s notice. Then she will be a free 
woman even if she never leaves her kitchen.” 

It was trite enough to a few in the audience, but to others, it 
was new, and to many it was revolutionary. She was destined 
to again set a stake in Bradley’s mental horizon. The woman 
question had not engaged his attention ; at least not in any serious 
way. He had not thought of women as having any active part in 
living. In the thoughtless way of the. average man, he had 
ignored or idealized women according as they appealed to his 
eye. He had not risen to the point of pitying or condemning, or 
in any way consciously placing them in the social economy. 

The speaker had appealed to his imagination before, and now 
again he sat absolutely motionless while great new [thoughts and 
impersonal emotions sprang up in his brain. He saw women in a 
new light, and the aloofness of the speaker grew upon him again. 
He felt that she was holding her place as his teacher. Around 
him he heard the rustle of approval upon the gown she wore, 
upon her voice, and some few favorable comments upon her 
ideas. He saw some of the people crowd forward to shake her 
hand, while others went out talking excitedly. 

He lingered as long as he dared, longing to go forward and 
greet her, but he went slowly out at last home to his boarding 
place and sat down in his habitual attitude when in deep thought, 
his elbow on his knee, his chin in his palm. He wanted to see 
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her, he must see her and tell her how much she had done for 
him. 

How to do it was the question which absorbed him now. He 
got away from the noisy merriment of the house, out into the 
street again. The stars were more congenial company to him 
now ; under their passionless serenity he could think better. He 
felt that he must come to an understanding with himself soon, 
but he put it off and turned his attention to his future, and more 
immediately to the plans which must be carried out, of seeing 
her. 

When he came in he was desperately resolved. He would go 
to see her on the next dayin her hotel. He justified himself by 
saying that she was a lecturer, a person before the public, and 
that she would not think it strange; anyhow, he was going to 
do it. 

In the broad daylight, however, it was not so easy as it seemed 
under the magic of the moon. The conventions of the world 
always count for less in the company of the moon and the stars. 
He heard during the morning that she was going away in the 
afternoon, and he was made desperate. He started out to go 
straight to the hotel, and he did, but he walked by it, once, twice, 
a half dozen times, each time feeling weaker and more desperate 
in his resolution. 

At length he deliberately entered and astonished himself by 
walking up to the clerk and asking if Miss Wilbur was in. 

The clerk turned briskly and looked at the pigeon-holes for 
the keys. “I think sheis. Send up a card?” 

True, he hadn’t thought of that. He had no cards. He re- 
ceived one from the clerk that looked as if it had done duty 
before, and scrawled his name upon it, and gave it to the insolent 
little darky who served as “ Front.” 

“ Tell her I'd like to see her just a few minutes.” 

On the stairs he tried to prepare what he should say to her. 
His mouth already felt dry, and his brain was a mere swirl of 
gray and white matter. Almost without knowing how, he found 
himself seated in the ladies’ parlor, to which the boy had con- 
ducted him. It was a barren little place, in spite of its excessively 
florid gilt and crimson paper, and its ostentatious harsh red- 
plush furniture. 

His heart sent the blood into his throat till it ached with the 
tension. His lips quivered and turned pale as he heard the slow 
sweep of a woman’s dress, and there she stood before him, with 
smiling face and extended hand. “ Are you Mr. Talcott? Did 
you want to see me?” 

She had the frank gesture and ready smile a kindly man would 
have used. Instantly his brain cleared, his heart ceased to pound, 
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and the numbness left his limbs. He forgot himself utterly. He 
only saw and heard her. He found himself saying : — 

« T wanted to come in and tell you how much I liked your 
speech last night, and how much I liked a speech you made up 
at Rock River, at the grange picnic.” 

“Oh, did you hear me up there? That was one of my old 
speeches. I’ve quite outgrown that now.” She saw he did not 
understand, so she added, « I mean my home-market idea — I’m 
too radical now to be a Republican, or a Democrat either, for that 
matter, and I don’t believe in a whole lot of things that I used to 
believe in.” 

As she talked, she looked at him precisely as one man looks at 
another, without the slightest false modesty or coquettishness. 
She evidently considered him a fellow-student on social affairs. 
“I’m glad you liked my talk on the woman question. It was 
dreadfully radical to the most of my audience.” 

“It was right,” Bradley said, and their minds seemed to come 
together at that point as if by an electrical shock. “I never 
thought of it before. Women have been kept down. We do 
claim to know better what she ought to do than she knows her- 
self. The trouble is we men don’t think about it at all. We 
need to have you tell us these things.” 

“ Yes, that’s true. As soon as I made that discovery I began 
talking the woman question. One radicalism opened the way 
to the other. Being a radical is like opening the door to the 
witches. Are you one?” she asked, with a sudden smile, «I 
mean a radical, not a witch.” 

“I don’t know,” he replied simply, “ I’m a student. I know I 
can’t agree with some people on these things.” 

“ Some people! Sometimes I feel it would be good to meet 
with a single person —a single one —I could agree with! But 
tell me of yourself — are you in the grange movement?” 

“ Well, not exactly, but I’ve helped all I could.” 

“ What is the condition of the grange in your county?” 

“It seems to be going down.” 

She was silent for some time. Her face saddened with deep 
thought. “Yes, I’m afraid it is. The farmers can’t seem to hold 
together. Strange, aint it? Other trades and occupations have 
their organizations and stand by each other, but the farmer can’t 
seem to feel his kinship. Well, I suppose he must suffer greater 
hardships before he learns his lesson. But God help the poor 
wives while he learns! But he must learn,” she ended firmly. 
“ He must come some day to see that to stand by his fellow-man 
is to stand by himself. That’s what civilization means, to stand 
by each other.” 

Bradley did not reply. He was looking upon her, with eyes 
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filled with adoration. He had never heard such words from the 
lips of anyone. He had never seen a woman sit lost in philo- 
sophic thought like this. Her bent head seemed incredibly 
beautiful to him, and her simple flowing dress, royal purple. Her 
presence destroyed his power of thought. He simply waited for 
her to go on. 

“The farmer lacks comparative ideas,” she went on. “He 
don’t know how poor he is. If he once finds it out, let the poli- 
ticians and their masters, the money-changers, beware! But 
while he’s finding it out, his children will grow up in ignorance, 
and his wife die of overwork. Oh, sometimes I lose heart.” 
Her voice betrayed how strongly she perceived the almost hope- 
less immensity of the task. “The farmer must learn that to help 
himself, he must help others. That isthe great lesson of modern 
society. Don’t you think so?” 

“I don’t know. I’m losing my hold on things that I used 
to believe in. LT’ve come to believe the system of protection is 
wrong.” He said this in a tone absurdly solemn as if he had 
somehow questioned the law of gravity. 

“Of course it’s wrong,” she said. “The moment I got East, 
I found free-trade in the air, and my uncle, who is a manufacturer, 


admitted it was all right in theory, but it wouldn’t do as a practi- 
cal measure. That finished me. I’m a woman, you know, and 
when a thing appears right in theory, I believe it'll be right in 
practice. Expediency don’t count with me, you see. But tell 


9? 


me, do you still live in Rock River 

“Yes, I’m only studying law down here.” 

“Oh, I see. I suppose you know many of the people at Rock 
River.” She asked about Milton, whom she remembered, and 
about Mr. Deering. Then she returned again to the subject of 
the grange. “Yes, it has been already a great force, but I 
begin to suspect that the time is coming when it must include more 
or fail. I don’t know just what —I aint quite clear upon it — but 
as it stands now, it seems inadequate.” 

She ended very slowly, her chin in her palm, her eyes on the 
floor. She made a grand picture of thought, something more 
active than meditation. Her dress trailed in long, sweeping lines, 
and against its rich dark purple folds her strong, white bands lay 
in vivid contrast. The most wonderful charm of her personality 
was her complete absorption in thought, or the speech of her 
visitor. She was interested in this keen-eyed, strong-limbed 
young fellow as a possible convert and reformer. She wanted to 
state herself clearly and fully to him. He was a fine listener. 

“I’m afraid I see a tendency that is directly away from my 
ideal of a farming community. There is a force operating to 
destroy the grange and all other such movements.” 
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“ You mean politics?” 

«No, 1 mean land monopoly. I believe in thickly settled farm- 
ing communities, communities where every man has a small, 
highly cultivated farm. That’s what I’ve been advocating and 
prophesying, but I now begin to see that our system of owner- 
ship in land is directly against this security, and directly against 
thickly-settled farming communities. The big land owners 
are swallowing up the small farmers, and turning them into rent- 
ers or laborers. Don’t you think so?” 

“TI hadn’t thought of it before, but I guess that’s so— up in 
our county, at least.” 

“It’s so everywhere I’ve been. I don’t understand it yet, but 
I'm going to. Inthe meantime I am preaching union and edu- 
cation. I don’t see the end of it, but I know —” Here she 
threw off her doubt —“I know that the human mind cannot be 
chained. I know the love of truth and justice cannot be de- 
stroyed, and marches on from age to age, and that’s why I am 
full of confidence. The farmer is beginning to compare his 
mortgaged farm with the banker’s mansion and his safe, and no one 
can see the end of his thinking. The great thing is his thinking.” 

She arose and gave him her hand. “I’m glad you came in. 
Give my regards to Mr. Deering and other friends, won’t you? 
Tell them not to think I’m not working because I’m no longer 
their lecturer. You ought to be inthe field. Will you read 
something which Ill send?” she asked, the zeal of the reformer 
getting the upper hand again. 

“Certainly. I should be very glad to.” 

“T’ll send you some pamphlets I’ve been reading.” Her voice 
seemed to say the interview was ended, but Bradley did not go. 
He was struggling to speak. After a significant pause, he said in 
a low voice: — 

«“T’d —Td like to write to you — if you don’t — mind.” 

Her eyes widened just a line, but they did not waver. “I 
should like to hear from you,” she said cordially. “I'd like to 
know what you think of those pamphlets, which I’ll surely send.” 

He had the courage to look once more into her brown eyes, 
with their red-gold deeps, as he shook hands. The clasp of her 
hand was firm and frank. 

“Good by! I hope I shall see you again. My address is 
always Des Moines, though I’m on the road a great deal.” 

Out into the open air again he passed like a man sanctified. It 
seemed impossible that he had not only seen her, but had retained 
his self-possession, and had actually dared to ask permission to 
write to her! 

The red-gold sunlight was flaming across the snow, and the 
shadows, cobalt-blue, stood out upon the shining expanse vivid 
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as stains in ink. The sky, aflame with orange and gold clouds, 
was threwn into loftier relief by the serrate blue rim of trees that 
formed the western horizon. As he walked, he had a reckoning 
with himself. It could not longer be delay ed. 

He had been a boy to this day, but that ‘hour made him a man, 
and he knew he was a lover. Not that he used that word, for 
like the farm-born man that he was, he did not say, “I love 
her,” but he lifted his face to the sky in an unuttered resolution 
to be worthy her. 

He had come under the spell of her womanly presence. He 
had seen her in her house-dress, and his admiration for her 
intellect and beauty had added to itself a subtle quality, which 
rose from the potential husbandship and fatherhood within him. 

Now that he was out of her immediate presence, thoughts 
came thick and fast. Every word she had spoken seemed to 
have a magical power of arousing long trains of speculation. He 
walked far out into the quiet evening, walked until he grew 
calmer, and the emotion of the hour faded to a luminous golden 
dusk in his mind as the day changed into the beautiful winter 
night. 

As he sat down at his desk, an hour later, he saw a letter 
lying there. It was one of Nettie’s poor little school-girl love 
letters. <A feeling of disgust and shame seized him. He crum- 
pled the letter in his hands, and was on the point of throwing it 
away, when his mood changed, and he softened. By the side 
of Miss Wilbur poor little Nettie was a wilful child. He couldn’t 
retain his anger very long. 

A few days after there came to him a pamphlet directed in a 
woman’s hand. Its title page struck him as something utterly 
new, but it was only the first of a flood of similar publications. 

“The Coming Conflict. A Series of Lectures prophetic of 
the Coming Revolution of the Poor, when they will rise against 
the National Banks and against all Indirect Taxation.” 

Its dedication was marked with a pencil and he read over and 
over: “ To the Toiling Millions who produce all the wealth, 
because they have never controlled legislation, have been im- 
poverished by unjust laws made in the interests of the Land-holder 
and the Money-changer, who seize upon and hold the surplus 
wealth of the nation by the same right that the slave-master held 
his slave, legal right and that alone, this tract is inscribed by the 
author.” 

It was Bradley’s first intimation of the mighty forces beginning 
to stir in the deeps of American society. He found the pam- 
phlet filled with great confusing thoughts. He confessed frankly in 
his letter to Miss Wilbur that he got nothing satisfactory out of 
it, though it made him think. 
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It was astonishing to himself to find his thoughts flowing out 
to her upon paper .with the greatest ease. He was always 
stricken with fear after he had mailed his letter, it was so bulky. 
He was appalled at the length of time which must pass before he 
might reasonably expect to hear from her. He counted the days, 
the hours that intervened. 

Her note came at last, and it made his blood leap as the clerk 
flung it out with a grin. “She’s blessed yeh this time!” It 
was a red-headed clerk, and his grin, by reason of a quid of 
tobacco in his thin cheek, was particularly offensive. Bradley 
felt an impulse to call him out of his box and whip him. 

When he opened the letter in his own room he felt a sort of 
fear. How would she reply? The letter gave out a faint per- 
fume like that he remembered floated with her dress. It was a 
rather brief note, but very kind. She called his attention to two 
or three passages in the pamphlet, and especially asked him to 
read the chapters touching on the land and money questions. 
But the part over which he spent the most time was the para- 
graph at the close: 

‘*T liked your letter very much. It shows a sincere desire for the 
truth. You will never stop short of the truth, I’m sure, but you will 
have sacrifices to make — you must expect that. I shall take great 
interest in your work. 

* Very sincerely, 
“Ipa WILBUR.” 
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THE DEAD SEA OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CIVILIZATION .* 


No. 1. Uninvirep Poverty. 


Tue dead sea of want is enlarging its borders in every popu- 
lous centre. The mutterings of angry discontent grow more 
ominous. Rights denied the weak through the power of avarice, 
have brought us face to face with a formidable crisis which may yet 
be averted if we have the wisdom to be justand humane. But the 
problem cannot be longer sneered at as inconsequential. It is no 
longer local; it affects and threatens the entire body politic. 
Three years ago one of the most eminent divines in America 
declared that there was no poverty to speak of in this Republic. 
To-day no thoughtful person denies that this problem is one of 
grave magnitude. Last year, according to the court records, there 
were 23,895 warrants for eviction issued in the city of New 
York. In 1889 the published statistics show that over 7,000 
persons died in the work-houses, insane asylums, and hospitals of 
the same city. More than one person in every five who passed 
from life died in some public institution. 3,815, or almost one 
person in every ten who died found his last resting-place in the 
Potter’s Field. In 1890 there were 239 suicides officially reported 
in New York City. The court records are burdened as never 
before with cases of attempted self-slaughter, “You,” said 
Recorder Smyth, recently addressing a poor creditor who had 
sought death by leaping into the East River, “are the second 
case of attempted suicide that has been up in this court this 
morning, and,” he continued, “I have never known so many 
attempted suicides as during the past few months.” In a recent 
issue of one of the great New York dailies we find the following 
suggestive statement which is doubly impressive when we remem- 
ber that with the facts in their possession the great daily press 
of America, which to so large an extent reflects public senti- 
ment, makes little more than passing reference to the widespread 
wretchedness and rapidly increasing poverty of our day. “The 





*In these papers I wish in an informal way to'‘notice some of the general aspects of 
this question and if possible tou wake some suggestions of a practical nature. 
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fact that 20,000,000 people are starving in Russia,” says the 
metropolitan daily above referred to, “is, indeed, a terrible inci- 
dent in this wonderful year, but to us the fact that in this city 
150,000 people go to bed every night guests of charity, not 
knowing where a morning meal is to come from, with nothing 
whatever to do, hope even being dead, is a much graver factor in 
the problem of our to-day.” 

The board of health of New York recently published the 
details of a census of tenement houses taken last September. 
The facts furnish a melancholy confirmation of oft-repeated status 
by thoughtful persons who personally investigated this problem ; 
in brief they show in round numbers 35,000 front tenements, 
2,300 rear tenements, 276,000 families, 1,225,000 inhabitants 
(an increase of 141,000), 7,000 adult home workers, 250 child 
home workers. There were 850 stables and 4,360 horses in 
the districts to pollute the air. What is true of New York is 
true to a certain extent of every great city in America. The 
night is slowly but surely settling around hundreds of thousands 
of our people, the night of poverty and despair. They are 
conscious of its approach but powerless to check its advance. 
“Rents get higher and work cheaper every year, and what can 
we do about it?” said a laborer recently while talking about 
the outlook. “I do not see any way out of it,” he added 
bitterly, and it must be confessed that the outlook is dark 
if no radical economic changes are at hand, for the supply is 
yearly increasing far more rapidly than the demand for labor. 
“Ten women for every place no matter how poor” is the dispas- 
sionate statement of an official who has recently made the 
question of female labor a special study. “ Hundreds of girls,” 
continues this writer, “ wreck their future every year and destroy 
their health in the stuffy, ill-ventilated stores and shops, and yet 
scores of recruits arrive from the country and small towns every 
week to assume the places vacated by the victims of greed.” 
Then, again, the poor as a rule have large families; while a third 
element which contributes a large quota to the ever-increasing 
army of strugglers for bread, is found in the constant stream of 
emigrants who pour into our great cities, which are already con- 
gested with suffering thousands. Within cannon-shot of Beacon 
Hill, where proudly rises the golden dome of the capitol, are 
hundreds of families slowly starving and stifling ; families who 
are bravely battling for life’s barest necessities, while year by 
year the conditions are becoming more hopeless, the struggle for 
bread fiercer, the outlook more dismal. In conversation with one 
of these toilers, he said, with a certain pathos and dejection, which 
indicated hopelessness or perhaps a deadened perception which 
prevented his fully grasping the grim import of his words, “I 
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once heard of a man who was put in an iron cage by a tyrant, 
and every day he found the walls had come closer and closer to 
him. At last the walls came so close together that every day 
they squeezed out a part of his life, and somehow,” he said, 
“it seems to me that we are just like that man, and when I see 
the little boxes carried out every day, I sometimes say to my 
wife, there’s a little more life squeezed out; some day we will 
go too.” I felt at the time, standing as I was in the midst of 
that commonwealth of misery and want, that no more graphic 
description of the condition of this vast and rapidly increasing 
multitude had been given, save, perhaps, the terrible thought thus 
vividly expressed by Sidney Lanier : — 


The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand, 
Against an inward-opening door 
That pressure tightens evermore ; 
They sigh a monstrous; foul-air sigh 
For the outside leagues of liberty, 
Where art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody. 
** Each day, all day ”’ (these poor folks say), 
‘**In the same old year-long, drear-long way, 
We weave in the mills and heave in the kilns, 
We sieve mine-meshes under the hills, 
To relieve, O God, what manner of ills ?— 
The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die ; 
And so do we, and the world’s a sty.” 
Silence, fellow-swine ; why nuzzle and cry ? 
Swinehood hath no remedy 
Say many men, and hasten by. 
But who said once, in a lordly tone, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, 
But all that cometh from the Throne ? 
Hath God said so ? 
But Trade saith No; 
And the kilns and the curt-tongued mills say Go : 
There’s plenty that can, if you can’t, we know; 
Move out, if you think you’re underpaid, 
The poor are prolific ; we’re not afraid ; 
Trade is trade. 


One afternoon recently I visited more than a score of ten- 
ements where life was battling with death ; where, with a patient 
heroism far grander than deeds of daring won ’mid the exulting 
shouts of the battle-field, mothers and daughters were ceaselessly 
plying the needle; in several homes I noticed bedridden invalids, 
whose sunken eyes and emaciated faces told too plainly the story 
of months, and perhaps years of slow starvation amid the squalor, 
the sickening odor, and almost universal filth of the social cellar. 
Here one becomes painfully conscious of more inmates than are 
visible to the physical senses. Spectres of hunger and fear are 
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ever present. A life-long dread weighs upon the hearts of these 
exiles with crushing weight. The landlord, standing with a writ 
of dispossession, is continually before their mind’s eye. Dread 
of sickness haunts every waking moment, for to them sickness 
means inability to provide the scant nourishment which life de- 
mands. The despair of the probable future not infrequently 
torments their rest. Such is the common lot of the patient toiler 
in the slums of our great cities to-day. On most of their faces 
one notes an expression of gloomy sadness, or dumb resignation. 
Sometimes a fitful light flashes from cavernous sockets, a baleful 
gleam suggesting smouldering fires fed by an ever-present con- 
sciousness of wrongs endured. They feel in a dumb way that the 
lot of the beast of the field is happier far than their fate. Even 
though they struggle from dawn far into the night for bread and 
a wretched room, they know that the window of hope is closing 
for them in the great throbbing centres of civilized Christendom. 
Sad, indeed, is the thought that at the present time when our 
land is decked as never before with stately temples, dedicated to 
the great Nazarene, who devoted His life to a ministry among the 
poor, degraded, and outcast, we find the tide of misery rising; 
we find uninvited poverty becoming the inevitable fate of added 
thousands of lives every year. Never was the altruistic sentiment 
more generally upon the lips of man. Never has the human 
heart yearned as now for a truer manifestation of human brother- 
hood. Never has the whole civilized world been so profoundly 
moved by the persistent dream of the ages —the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. And yet, strange anomaly! 
The cry of innocence,— of outraged justice,— the ery of the millions 
under the wheel rises to-day from every civilized land as never 
before. The voice of Russia mingles with the cry of Ireland. Out- 
cast London joins with the exiles of all great continental and Ameri- 
can cities in one mighty, earth-thrilling demand for justice. He 
who takes the trouble to look beneath the surface will see the ex- 
planation of this apparent contradiction. The noblest lives in every 
walk of life have entered a protest against time-honored wrongs 
and conditions, and this has given hope to the sinking millions 
of civilization’s exiles, and like a man overboard who sees the 
coming life-boat, they cry, where a few years ago, seeing no gleam 
of hope, they Were dumb. Increased intelligence also is rapidly 
changing the slave and vassal into a man who reasons and pre- 
pares to act. While on the other side, intrenched monopoly and 
heartless greed, beholding the rising tide of discontent and under- 
standing its significance, in many instances grow more arrogant 
as well as more vigilant and subtle in their persistent efforts to 
prevent anything which looks toward radical reforms. The 
present is a transition period. The new is battling with the old. 
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Humanity’s face is toward a brighter day. The impulses of the 
race favor another step in the slow ascent of the ages, but ancient 
thought lies across the pathway; while intrenched power, 
monopoly, and plutocracy, are clinging to her garment in the vain 
hope of checking the inevitable. 


Beutnp THE DEED tne THovUGHT. 


A NEw era will dawn when society fully appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the fact that behind the deed stands the thought, and 
acting on this realization directs all educational influence from the 
cradle to the university, to thought-moulding and _ character- 
forming, for this. vital truth holds impearled the potentiality of 
social regeneration and world transformation. In no other way 
will the heart-hunger, the divine yearning of the human soul, 
find satisfaction; in no other way can we hope to usher in that 
ideal dream of the ages, the reign of human brotherhood. Jesus 
struck the key-note of this truth when he boldly declared that 
“ whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery already with her in his heart.” The great Galilean 
beheld with clearer vision than even the noblest teachers of other 
ages, the spiritual or real man. The physical body to him was 
merely the temporal habitation, the cabin of the real self,— the 
sackcloth which enveloped the soul. It was not the effect of 
evil thought as manifested to the physical senses which held his 
gaze. He saw the cause and the real effect upon the soul long 
before the thought had reached its culmination in the deed of 
shame,— the thought which degraded, deformed , and warped the 
soul, before it possessed the power of expression through the 
physical body. In the fundamental truth implied in the solemn 
words of the Master lies the potential triumph of civilization. 
When parents and teachers become imbued. with the vital meaning 
of the fact that back of every deed lies the thought, and from the 
cradle teach the young the true nature and potency of evil 
thought and the positive and elevating influence of pure and 
exalted contemplations, the whole front of civilization will be 
transformed as radically as the dawn changes the dark and 
frowning landscape into a panorama of glory. 

Behind the deed the thought ; herein lies the secret of the new 
education. This the “philosopher stone,” which, when rightly 
understood and appreciated, will usher in a new heaven and a 
new earth, by leading the race from the lower zone or basement 
of being into the palatial hall of spiritual supremacy, the pure, 
radiant, and lofty attitude of life. Teach the child that an angry 
passion —a flash of hate — contains the germ of murder; every 
passion yielded to pushes him further on the road; that every im- 
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pure thought holds the seeds of contagion, which will surely 
develop into moral leprosy if not driven from the mind. Teach 
him that dishonesty, avarice, and all animal gratifications are hour 
by hour rendering loathsome his spiritual or real being. When 
he sees that the sin lies in the ¢houg/t, that if he would be happy 
and loved, if his nature is to become radiant, if his soul — rich in 
fragrance — is to blossom in eternal beauty, it must be by driving 
out all unholy, ignoble, and sensual thoughts with that which is 
pure, unselfish, loving, and exalting. Right living and high 
thinking will become a part of his being. The supreme duty of 
parent and teacher is to make the young shun unworthy thoughts 
exactly as they would shun a smallpox hospital. It is important, 
however, not to dwell too much upon the evil, lest the plastic 
mind become morbid. ‘Touch upon it only to emphasize its ulti- 
mate, and then turn the attention into the sunlit fields of divine 
spirituality, where thought of self is lost in that of others; where 
love exalts and purifies; where hunger for truth overmasters 
all thought of indulgence or gratification of passion; where 
manhood takes on the image of God, becoming the supreme 
master of the lower self, and fearlessly front eternity with soul 
unclouded by doubt, and with heart aflame with heaven-lit love. 











